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What  They  Are  Saying: 

"I'm  just  going  to  have  to  find  a six-foot  fence 
to  practice  with. " 

Sixty-one-year-old  Esther  A.  Snyder,  sizing  up 
her  chances  of  passing  the  physical  to  become  the 
oldest  recruit  in  the  Cleveland  police  force. 
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Car  doors,  trunk  swing  open 
to  searches  in  new  decision 


Waiting  with  bated  breath: 

Breathalyzers  go  on  trial 


Police  officers  who  have  probable  cause 
to  search  a car  without  a warrant  may 
now  also  search  the  car's  trunk  and  any 
packages  or  luggage  inside,  according  to 
a Supreme  Court  ruling  handed  down  on 
June  1. 

The  ruling  overrides  a complex  web  of 
earlier  decisions  that  attempted  to  define 
the  types  of  searches  that  could  be  con- 
ducted within  a car.  including  a decision 
last  July  that  search  warrants  were  need- 
ed to  open  bales  of  marijuana  wrapped  in 
green  plastic. 

Writing  for  the  majority  in  the  6-to-3 
decision,  Associate  Justice  John  Paul 
Stevens  said.  "If  probable  cause  justifies 
the  search  of  a lawfully  stopped  vehicle, 
it  justifies  the  search  of  every  part  of  the 
vehicle  and  itscontents  that  may  conceal 
the  object  of  the  search.”  . 

Stevens  said  the  search  of  an  auto- 
mobile on  probable  cause  is  similar  to  the 
search  of  a home  under  a search  warrant. 
"When  a legitimate  search  is  under  way, 
nice  distinctions  between  closets, 
drawers  and  containers,  in  the  case  of  a 
home,  or  between  glove  compartments, 
upholstered  seats,  trunks  and  wrapped 
packages,  in  the  case  of  a vehicle,  must 
give  way  to  the  interest  in  the  prompt 

Getting  the  troops  involved: 


By  E.  RONALD  BOONE 
From  the  outset,  the  operating  ethic  of 
planning  for  the  Integrated  Criminal  Ap- 
prehension Program  has  been  to  conduct 
program  activities,  to  the  extent  possi- 
ble, within  the  scope  of  existing  resources 
and  to  develop  capabilities  which  can 


THE  ICAP  STORY 

I'hirteenth  article  in  a series. 


have  a sustained  positive  impact  on  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  a depart 
ment  in  future  years.  In  every  police 
department  the  principal  resource,  and 
the  item  of  greatest  operating  expense,  is 
personnel.  Were  this  not  sufficient  in 
itself  to  justify  a major  investment  of 
resources  in  personnel  development,  a 
brief  examination  of  the  role  of  the  field 
officer  and  the  detective  highlights  a 
number  of  critically  important  reasons 
for  such  an  investment. 

Field  personnel  are  important  decision 
makers.  For  the  most  part,  they  operate 
alone,  making  judgments  about  the  best 
ways  to  maintain  peace,  enforce  the  law 
and  assist  citizens.  Their  decisions  and 
actions  are  generally  not  subject  to  close 
supervisory  review,  but  can  have  critical 


and  efficient  completion  of  the  task  at 
hand." 

The  ruling  stems  from  a case  involving 
a paper  bag  containing  heroin  that  was 
found  in  the  trunk  of  a car.  The  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia had  ruled  that  police  violated  the 
Fourth  Amendment  when  they  searched 
the  bag  without  a warrant. 

In  a dissenting  opinion.  Associate 
Justice  Thu rgood  Marshall  said  t he  deci- 
sion "not  only  repeals  all  realistic  limits 
on  warrantless  automobile  searches,  it 
repeals  the  Fourth  Amendment  warrant 
requirement  itself.” 

Marshall  said  the  need  for  promptness 
does  not  overcome  the  requirement  for 
due  process,  lie  said  automobiles 
originally  were  exempted  from  the  re- 
quirement for  search  warrants  because 
police  needed  to  search  them  before  they 
could  be  driven  away,  but  packages  and 
luggugc  could  be  held  until  u warrant  was 
obtained. 

Although  the  ruling  is  the  broadest  in 
years  concerning  automobile  seurches,  it 
did  enumerate  several  limitations. 

The  Court  ruled  that  the  right  to  search 
containers  and  the  trunk  exists  only 
Continued  on  I’age  12 


consequences  for  the  department  and  the 
public  if  they  are  made  incorrectly  or 
without  the  proper  exercise  of  profes- 
sional discretion.  Yet  the  nature  of  police 
work  does  not  permit  the  close  eyeball 
supervision  that  can  be  achieved  on  an 
assembly  line.  The  effective  accomplish- 
ment of  the  department's  mission  and  of 
ICAP  goals,  then,  is  heavily  dependent 
on  the  commitment  and  understanding 
of  operating  personnel  regarding  goals, 
the  underlying  philosophy  of  policing 
and  the  concepts  which  are  the  underpin- 
ning of  such  programs  as  directed  patrol, 
crime  analysis  and  investigative  plan- 
ning. 

To  assure  that  all  department  person- 
nel were  involved  in  the  ICAP  process, 
and  to  provide  maximum  input  in  each 
area  of  administrative  and  operational 
concern,  a number  of  approaches  were 
used,  including:  retreat  sessions  for  com- 
mand officers:  task  forces  composed  of 
sworn  officers  and,  where  appropriate, 
consultants  from  outside  the  depart- 
ment, and  community  involvement,  in 
the  form  of  a Citizen/Police  ICAP  Steer- 
ing Committee. 

Charging  Ahead  by  Retreating 
In  Portsmouth,  Va..  ICAP  has  begun 
to  reshape  the  full  spectrum  of  police 


In  a case  that  could  have  national 
repercussions,  a Pennsylvania  attorney 
who  was  convicted  of  drunken  driving  in 
1 980  has  asked  for  a new  trial,  basing  his 
request  on  the  discovery  of  defects  in  one 
model  of  the  Smith  & Wesson  Breath- 
alyzer. 

(i.  Eugene  Beechwood  Jr.  filed  a peti- 
tion in  late  May.  asking  for  a new  trial 
ufter  hearing  reports  of  a nationwide 
recull  of  the  Breathalyzer  Model  1000. 

The  recall,  which  began  in  January,  af- 
fects an  estimated  1.500  Breathalyzer 
units  now  in  use  across  the  country. 
Smith  & Wesson  notified  police  agencies 
using  the  instrument  that  the  device 
could  produce  erratic  readings  if  police 
radios  were  used  nearby  during  the 
testing.  Radio  interference  could  make 
the  instruments  give  falsely  high 
readings,  the  recall  notices  said. 

Beechwood  filed  the  request  for  a new 
trial  when  he  discovered  that  the  reculled 
equipment  had  been  used  to  test  the  level 
of  alcohol  in  his  blood.  He  wus  convicted 
of  drunken  driving  and  lined  $100  in  July 
1980,  after  Breathalyzer  test  results 
showed  his  blood  alcohol  level  to  be  0.17. 
The  state  limit  is  0.1. 


operations.  Of  course,  such  a massive 
change  touches  upon  and  has  implica- 
tions for  all  support  and  administrative 
elements  of  the  department  and  has  pro- 
found effects  for  the  future  of  the 
organization. 

Retreat  training  sessions  conducted 
during  the  past  years  have  fostered 
discussions  of  departmental  problems 
and  program  directions  important  to  the 
organization.  Such  sessions  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  stimulating  constructive 
dialogue  in  the  organization  while  keep- 
ing all  command  personnel  abreast  of 
ICAP-sponsored  developments  and 
directions. 

Commanders  generally  expressed  the 
view  that  the  retreats  were  highly 
beneficial  and  needed  to  be  continued  in 
the  future.  Indeed,  a healthy  involve- 
ment and  dialogue  at  the  top  of  an 
organization  is  essential  if  a philosophy 
of  participation  is  to  permeate  downward 
and  instill  the  proper  climate  for  par- 
ticipatory management  at  the  lowest 
ranks.  Because  of  thesignificantchanges 
in  operations  brought  about  by  ICAP,  it 
was  necessary  for  all  departmental  com- 
manders to  know  the  direction,  phil- 
osophies and  their  responsibilities  in  pro- 
Continued  on  Page  7 


case  could  encourage  others  convicted  in 
similar  circumstances  to  appeal  their 
cases.  Beechwood's  attorney.  Michael 
Kean,  predicts  un  onslaught. 

T certainly  would  expect  cases  to  be 
springing  up  all  over,”  Kean  said.  "The 
real  problem  with  these  is  that  every  con- 
viction that  has  been  obtained  with  this 
evidence  is  on  shaky  ground  now.” 

Kean  said  he  expects  little  difficulty  in 
getting  a new  trial  and  eventually  an  ac- 
quittal for  his  client.  The  recall  con- 
stitutes new  evidence  that  would  have  af- 
fected the  outcome  of  the  trial,  he  said. 

Since  officers  who  were  administering 
the  Breathalyzer  test  interrupted  the 
test  to  answer  a call  for  help  on  their 
radios,  evidence  that  radios  were  being 
operated  in  the  area  will  be  available,  he 
said. 

Since  no  other  field  tests  for  sobriety 
were  administered,  Kean  said,  the  case 
against  Reechwood  will  be  greatly 
weakened. 

While  Kean  said  he  expects  more  cases 
like  Beechwood's.  an  attorney  who  ad- 
vises Smith  & Wesson  said  he  doesn't 
think  the  problem  will  be  widespread. 

" I t's  hard  to  imugine  that  there'd  be  a 
whole  groundswell  of  this."  said  Jerry 
Klein,  a staff  attorney  for  Bangor  Punta 
Corp..  Smith  & Wesson's  parent  com- 
pany 

Klein  said  there  have  been  no  claims  in- 
volving the  Breathalyzer  in  the  past, 
although  it  has  been  on  the  market  for  10 
years.  He  pointed  out  that  most  jurisdic- 
tions used  the  tests  as  corroborative 
evidence  and  do  not  rely  solely  on 
Breathalyzer  results. 

But  some  departments  are  taking  no 
chances. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Police  has 
ordered  its  troopers  to  stop  using  the 
Breathalyzer  Model  1000  until  the  in- 
struments can  be  modified  to  correct  the 
problem.  According  to  public  informa- 
tion officer  James  Cox,  the  force  also 
directed  troopers  not  to  use  the 
Breathalyzer  results  in  cases  that  were 
still  pending. 

Cox  said  that  about  125  Breathalyzers 
in  use  by  the  state  police  were  affected. 

James  Vandergrift,  Smith  & Wesson  s 
director  of  market  planning,  said  he 
doesn't  think  the  recall  will  hurt  the  com- 
pany's reputation  or  sales.  He  said  the 
company  has  designed  modifications  for 
the  instrument  that  will  make  its  results 
reliable  in  the  presence  of  transmissions 
five  times  the  level  found  in  most  police 
stations,  and  is  making  the  modifications 
free. 

He  said  all  other  models  of  Breath- 
alyzer were  tested  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances and  were  found  to  be  reliable. 

A hearing  on  Beechwood's  request  for 
a new  trial  is  scheduled  for  July  14. 


If  a new  trial  is  granted,  Beechwood  s 


Police  management  is  a family  affair 
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Fla.  troopers  get  riot  training, 
but  hope  for  a cool  summer 

Two  years  ago,  the  predominantly- 
black  Liberty  City  section  of  Miami 
erupted  in  violence  when  tensions  boiled 
over  under  the  sweltering  summer  heat. 

Now  another  summer  approaches,  with 
unemployment  high,  the  economy  tight. 
No  one  expects  rioting  like  that  of  two 
years  ago,  in  which  1 8 people  were  killed, 
but  the  Florida  Highway  Patrol  wants  to 
he  ready  — just  in  case. 

One  hundred  state  troopers  spent  three 
days  in  May  training  in  riot  control, 
learning  to  handle  building  assaults, 
building  searches,  tear  gas,  armored 
vehicles  and  riot  formations. 

1 1 was  the  first  such  riot-training  class 
ever  conducted. 

"We  hope  the  upcoming  summer 
months  will  not  bring  on  any  problems 
that  would  require  the  use  of  the  riot 
squad  task  force,"  said  Col.  Eldrige 
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Beach,  the  director  of  the  patrol.  "But  as 
usual,  we  want  to  be  prepared  for  any 
situation  in  case  the  need  arises." 

Beach  said  the  patrol  has  ten  troops, 
each  of  which  has  officers  who  train  in 
riot  control  monthly.  But,  at  the  urging 
of  state  officials,  the  patrol  decided  the 
troops  should  coordinate  their  efforts. 

The  patrol  will  offer  another,  more  in- 
tensive training  session  in  October, 
Beach  said,  and  plans  to  continue  semi- 
annual training  on  a permanent  basis. 

Beach  said  the  state  patrol  hasn't  been 
called  on  to  use  riot  techniques  since  the 
Liberty  Beach  riot  and  has  no  reason  to 
expect  trouble  either  in  the  Miami  area  or 
in  the  prisons. 

"It's  kind  of  like  insurance,"  he  said. 
"It  is  better  to  have  it  and  not  need  it 
than  not  to  have  it." 

R.l.  cops  learn  to  the  beat  with 
patrol-car  cassette  training 

For  police  officers  in  Narragansett, 
R.I.,  the  phrase  "in-service  training"  has 
taken  on  new  meaning. 

Narragansett  is  one  of  about  70  police 
departments  around  the  country  that  are 
using  tape  cassettes  to  train  officers 
while  they  cruise  their  beats.  The  officers 
simply  slip  a cassette  into  a tape  recorder 
and  listen  to  recorded  lectures  as  they 
drive,  boning  up  on  everything  from  good 
manners  to  how  to  shoot  a pistol. 

The  tapes  are  part  of  an  "In-Car 
Seminar"  provided  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Criminal  Justice. 

Sgt.  John  J.  Black  of  Narragansett  told 
Associated  Press  that  he  was  surprised 
at  how  much  officers  can  learn  while 
listening  to  the  tapes.  “You  can  notice  it, 
too,  even  in  the  locker  room  when  they're 
talking  about  certain  situations  that  oc- 
cur on  the  tape.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
they're  listening  to  it." 

Black  said  the  officers  are  tested  on  the 
taped  information  at  roll  call.  The  depart- 
ment asks  officers  to  listen  to  each  of  the 
18  tapes  three  times. 

The  taped  instruction  program  was 
developed  by  Dr.  Robert  Sheehan  of 
Northwestern  University.  A former 
military  intelligence  officer  and  consul- 
tant for  several  police  departments  in  the 
Northeast.  Sheehan  said  he  wanted  to 
provide  instructional  material  for  depart- 
ments that  couldn't  afford  in-service 
training. 


What  is  the  meaning  of  this? 
BJS  dictionary  comes  to  terms 

The  second  edition  of  a dictionary 
designed  to  make  it  easier  to  understand 
criminal  justice  statistics  has  been 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics. 

"The  Dictionary  of  Criminal  Justice 
Data  Terminology"  defines  criminal 
justice  terms  used  in  statistical  reports 
issued  by  the  Federal  Government.  It 
also  proposes  model  definitions  so  that 
criminal  justice  experts  can  use  the 
terms  more  consistently. 

BJS  director  Benjamin  H.  Renshaw 
said  that  the  dictionary,  which  contains 
about  700  definitions,  should  help 
criminal  justice  experts  in  preparing 
statistical  reports. 

"It  contains  much  more  information  on 
the  criminal  justice  system  and  how  it 
operates  then  we  could  ever  present  in 
our  statistical  publications,"  Renshaw 
said. 

Bureau  officials  said  many  criminal 
justice  terms  are  used  differently  in 
various  states,  while  others  are  common- 
ly misused.  For  example,  they  said  that 


some  states  use  the  word  "jail"  for 
facilities  holding  juveniles,  some  use  it  to 
refer  to  cells  that  hold  defendants 
awaiting  trial  and  others  use  it  for  the 
area  where  prisoners  serve  their 
sentences. 

The  dictionary  was  compiled  under  a 
$198,000  grant  to  SEARCH  Group,  Inc., 
a nonprofit  research  organization.  Single 
copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Na- 
tional Criminal  Justice  Reference  Ser- 
vice, P.O.  Box  6000,  Rockville,  Md. 
Multiple  copies  are  sold  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Des  Moines  PD  reaps  a harvest 
of  citizens’  helping  hands 

Police  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  have  been 
getting  a helping  hand  lately  — from  the 
citizens  of  the  community. 

In  recent  weeks,  Des  Moines  residents 
have  helped  foil  burglars,  robbers  and  a 
rapist,  among  others. 

In  early  May,  three  carpenters  bolted 
into  a house  near  their  work  site  after 
hearing  a woman's  screams.  They  found 
a man  wielding  a knife  and  attempting  to 
rape  a woman.  They  wrestled  the 
assailant  to  the  floor  and  held  him  until 
police  arrived. 

Several  weeks  ago,  shoppers  entering  a 
large  supermarket  saw  an  armed  robber 
brush  by  them  and  leave  the  store.  They 
followed,  and  later  helped  police  locate 
and  arrest  the  suspect. 

And,  in  a move  that  earned  the  state's 
Golden  Badge  Award,  a young  Des 
Moines  resident  who  observed  a robbery 
in  a convenience  store  followed  the 
criminal,  even  though  slowed  by  being  on 
crutches.  He  caught  the  suspect,  used 
one  of  the  crutches  to  subdue  him,  and 
held  him  for  police. 

Those  actions,  coupled  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  residents  repor- 
ting  suspicious  persons  in  their 
neghborhoods  and  a heightened  interest 
in  Neighborhood  Watch  programs,  add 
up  to  a big  boost  for  Des  Moines  police, 


according  to  Assistant  Chief  Don  Knox. 

"We've  had  help  from  the  citizens 
seemingly  every  day  for  the  past  few 
weeks,”  Knox  said.  "It's  greatly  ap- 
preciated." 

Knox  said  he  doesn’t  know  what 
started  the  trend  toward  citizen  involve- 
ment, but  noted  that  publicity  surround- 
ing some  of  the  actions  has  helped  pro- 
long it.  "We’ve  always  in  this  city  had 
citizen  paticipation. . .,  but  in  this  par- 
ticular period  there's  been  some  focus  on 
it,"  he  said. 

Knox  said  Des  Moines  has  always 
stressed  good  community  relations,  and 
has  worked  for  at  least  20  years  to  train 
citizens  to  spot  crime.  Several  civic  pro- 
grams also  sponsor  cash  awards  or 
plaques  for  citizens  who  assist  in  arrests, 
which  Knox  said  helps  form  a good  public 
image  of  citizen  cooperation. 

He  recommends  that  other  police 
departments  emphasize  programs  such 
as  Neighborhood  Watch  and  Operation 
ID  in  order  to  increase  citizen  participa- 
tion. "If  you  go  to  the  people  with  a 
positive  attitude,  they're  going  to  help," 
he  said. 

Two  sociologists  at  Drake  University 
in  Des  Moines  said  the  trend  there  is  also 
evident  nationally.  Professors  Ron 
Troyer  and  Roy  Dean  Webster  report 
that  cities  such  as  Dallas,  Cleveland, 
New  York  and  Albuquerque  have  seen  in- 
creases in  citizen  crime  prevention  ef- 
forts, and  they  pointed  to  the  growing 
number  of  citizen  patrols  as  further 
evidence  of  the  trend. 

They  said  increases  in  crime  and 
decreases  in  police  forces  may  be  respon- 
sible for  the  change. 

Knox,  on  the  other  hand,  said  he  can't 
explain  it.  He's  just  grateful  it’s  happen- 
ing. "We  can  use  people  to  help  be  our 
eyes  and  ears  in  the  community,”  he  said. 
"We  appreciate  it  greatly." 

What's  On  Your  Mind? 

LEN  welcomes  comments  from  its 
readers.  Send  contributions  to  the 
editor’s  attention. 
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Gary  Willis  (North  Carolinu):  Steven  Mice.  Marlin  Schwarl/.,  ('buries  Walker  IDhio); 
William  Parker  (Oklahoma):  Hon  Willis  (Oregon):  Zebulon  Casey,  Robert  Knlzbuuer,  Tom 
Landers  (Pennsylvania):  Glenford  Shihley  (Rhode  Islund):  William  J.  Mathias.  Larry 
McMicking,  David  L.  Ralhhnne  (South  Carolina);  Michael  Braswell  (Tennessee);  Joe 
Schott  (Texas);  L.  Del  Morlensen  (lUah):  Tom  Sprntt  (Virginia);  Larry  Fehr 
(Washington);  Dan  King  (Wisconsin). 
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Defensive  tactics. 


Armor-piercing  ammo  may 


run  into  bulletproof  ban 


Work  on  Federal  legislation  that  would 
regulate  the  sale  and  use  of  armor- 
piercing  ammunition  — so-called  "cop- 
killer  bullets"  — is  progressing  despite 
concerns  over  how  to  define  what  am- 
munition will  be  included. 

An  aide  to  Rep.  Mario  Biaggi  of  New 
York,  who  introduced  the  legislation  in 
the  House,  said  the  proposal  has  received 
widespread  support  from  law  enforce- 
ment professionals  and  officials  of  the 
Justice  Department  in  two  Congres- 
sional hearings. 

But  Justice  Department  officials  have 
questioned  the  criteria  to  be  used  in 
establishing  exactly  what  ammunition  is 
to  be  covered  by  the  regulations  and  have 
submitted  a "stop-gap  solution"  so  that 
the  issue  may  be  studied  further,  accor- 
ding to  Craig  Floyd  of  Biaggi 's  staff. 

The  "stop-gap"  measure  would  set 
mandatory  minimum  prison  sentences 
for  anyone  who  uses  armor-piercing  am- 
munition in  the  commission  of  a crime. 


Ranking  Republicans  and  Democrats 
on  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  have 
forged  a compromise  legislative  package 
that  is  expected  to  bypass  efforts  to 
reform  the  United  States  criminal  code 
and  win  quick  Senate  approval. 

Republican  Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  Senator  Joseph  R.  Biden  Jr.,  the 
committee's  senior  Democrat,  an- 
nounced the  package  on  May  26.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  quickly  issued  a statement 
supporting  the  reforms. 

The  bill,  known  as  The  Violent  Crime 
and  Drug  Enforcement  Improvement 
Act  of  1982,  would  make  it  more  difficult 
for  defendants  to  be  released  on  bail,  in- 
crease protection  for  Federal  witnesses, 
set  stiffer  penalties  for  drug  offenses, 
abolish  parole  in  Federal  cases  and 
establish  more  uniform  sentencing  stan- 
dards. 

At  a press  conference  announcing  the 


Black  leaders  in  St.  Louis  have  not 
abandoned  their  efforts  to  have  a high- 
ranking  black  in  the  police  department, 
despite  the  recent  appointment  of 
33-year  veteran  John  F.  Berner,  who  Is 
white,  as  chief. 

The  president  of  the  St.  Louis  chapter 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  has  urged 
that  one  of  the  four  blacks  considered  for 
the  chief's  job  be  made  assistant  chief. 

Blacks  in  St.  Louis  had  asked  that  the 
Board  of  Police  Commissioners  “strong- 
ly consider"  a black  cop  as  chief,  but  the 
commission  chose  Berner,  the  only  white 
among  five  finalists  for  the  position. 

So  James  A.  DeClue,  the  president  of 
the  local  NAACP,  has  called  fora  black  to 
be  named  assistant  chief,  saying  that 
such  a move  would  help  allay  the  belief 
among  blacks  that  racism  has  influenced 
police  promotions. 

But  Berner,  who  scored  highest  on  the 
assessment  test  given  to  candidates  for 
the  chief's  job,  said  he  sees  no  reason  to 
replace  Assistant  Chief  William  E. 
Brown. 

He  added  that  he  doesn't  think  the 
issue  of  racism  will  cloud  the  start  of  his 
administration,  which  will  begin  when 


Any  ammunition  that  penetrated  18 
layers  of  the  synthetic  fabric  Kevlar,  the 
thickness  of  most  bulletproof  vests  now 
in  use.  would  be  considered  armor- 
piercing. 

Floyd  said  he  doesn't  think  the  ques- 
tion of  defining  the  ammunition  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  will  damage  efforts  to 
regulate  the  ammunition. 

"We  think  we  can  work  out  a com- 
promise that  will  take  care  of  the  prob- 
lem." Floyd  said.  "We're  all  working  for 
the  same  thing,  so  it  shouldn't  be  too  dif- 
ficult." 

Floyd  said  a possible  compromise 
would  be  to  ban  six  types  of  bullets  the 
subcommittee  has  already  identified  as 
armor-piercing,  including  the  KTW 
bullet  that  is  the  most  widely  known 
brand,  and  delay  legislation  on  other 
such  bullets  until  a definition  of  "armor- 
piercing"  can  be  established. 

Floyd  said  legislation  to  ban  the  am- 
munition already  identified  as  armor- 


proposed  reforms,  Thurmond  said,  "This 
new  legislation  is  a step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  will  not  solve  all  of  our  problems, 
but  it  will  certainly  strengthen  our  hand 
in  the  war  against  violence  and  illicit 
drugs.  Its  premise  is  simple:  Get  tough 
with  criminals." 

Joining  Thurmond  in  the  announce- 
ment, Biden  said,  "Crime  is  as  real  a 
threat  to  our  national  security  as  the 
threats  we  face  abroad  from  hostile 
powers,  and  combating  this  crime  must 
be  as  real  a national  priority  as 
strengthening  our  military  forces." 

Thurmond  and  Biden  expressed  hope 
that  the  new  package  will  overcome  the 
problems  faced  by  the  criminal  code 
reform  effort,  which  was  opposed  by  both 
conservative  and  liberal  forces  when  it 
was  passed  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
last  November.  It  died  in  April  when  sup- 
porters could  not  gather  enough  support 
to  break  a filibuster  by  conservative 


Chief  Eugene  J.  Camp  retires  in  July. 

"We  have  some  very  capable  black  of- 
ficers here,  but  the  decision  on  promo- 
tions has  to  be  made  by  the  police  com- 
mission," Berner  said.  "It's  not 
something  for  me  to  handle." 

Berner,  a major  who  was  one  of  three 
area  commanders  before  his  appoint- 
ment. will  have  plenty  to  handle. 

He  said  his  top  goal  as  chief  will  be  to 
increase  morale.  "Like  many  depart- 
ments, we  have  a morale  problem 
here.  ...  I want  to  get  the  men  back 
together." 

Berner  said  a tight  police  budget  has 
contributed  to  the  morale  problem  by 
keeping  salaries  low,  but  added  that  he 
thinks  he'll  be  able  to  keep  the  police 
ranks  behind  him. 

"I  believe  I have  good  backing,"  he 
said.  "I've  always  tried  to  keep  up  rap- 
port with  them." 

Another  area  Berner  hopes  to  influence 
is  that  of  promotions.  The  police  commis- 
sion pointed  to  the  process  used  to  select 
Berner  as  evidence  that  promotions  are 
now  being  made  by  merit,  without 
political  considerations,  and  Berner  said 
he  is  sure  promotions  will  remain  non- 
political. 


piercing  could  be  passed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  gun-control  revisions  recent- 
ly approved  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts,  who  is  leading  efforts  to 
amend  the  gun-control  bill,  expressed 
support  for  legislation  regulating  the  am- 
munition. 

Several  other  developments  have 
lessened  the  danger  from  armor-piercing 
bullets,  Floyd  noted.  He  said  that  Kan- 
sas, Minnesota  and  Alabama  have 
passed  versions  of  the  Federal  legislation 
and  17  other  states  have  begun  similar  ef- 
forts. 

Voluntary  changes  by  the  industry  will 
also  help,  Floyd  said.  The  manufacturers 
of  the  KTW  bullet  stopped  distributing 
their  product  through  local  gun  dealers 
after  learning  that  the  dealers  were  not 
complying  with  instructions  to  sell  the 
ammunition  only  to  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers. 

Dr.  Paul  J.  Kopsch,  the  Ohio  doctor 


Republicans  that  kept  it  off  the  Senate 
floor. 

"Most  citizens  are  skeptical  about  the 
ability  of  elected  officials  to  deal  with  the 
problem  (of  crime)  in  a meaningful  way, " 
Biden  said.  "Hopefully. the  bipartisan 
consensus  we  are  announcing.  . .will  help 
to  dispel  some  of  these  doubts." 

Among  the  proposals  included  in  the 
bill  are  several  which  would  tighten  the 
use  of  bail.  One  would  allow  judges  to 
consider  danger  to  the  community  in 
deciding  whether  to  release  a defendant 
before  trial  or  in  setting  the  conditions 
for  bail. 

Other  proposals  would  tighten  the 
criteria  for  release  after  trial,  pending 
sentencing  and  appeal;  provide  a pro- 
cedure for  revoking  bail  for  committing  a 
crime  while  on  release;  set  consecutive 
sentences  for  crimes  committed  while 
free  on  bail,  and  increase  the  penalties  for 
( on  tinned  on  Page  13 


"As  long  as  1 m around.  I would  like  to 
believe  that  promotions  are  based  on 
merit."  he  said.  "1  think  the  Board  of 
Police  Commissioners  will  go  along  with 
me  on  that." 

Promotions  in  St.  Louis  have  been 
based  on  the  recommendations  of 
political  and  community  leaders  in  the 
past,  but  when  the  police  commission 
began  searching  for  a new  chief,  it  set  up 
a procedure  that  didn't  include  such 
recommendations. 

The  board  invited  all  officers  with  the 
rank  of  captain  and  above  to  apply  for  the 
chief's  job.  Twenty-two  applied  and 
wrote  1 ,000-word  essays  on  their 
qualifications  for  the  post.  Based  on  the 
essays,  the  board  chose  12  candidates  to 
be  evaluated  by  an  assessment  center 
sponsored  by  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police.  The  I ACP  center 
rated  five  candidates  as  qualified  to 
become  chief,  and  Berner  was  chosen 
from  among  those  five. 

A similar  process,  including  the  assess- 
ment testing,  written  tests  and  evalua- 
tions by  supervisors,  will  be  used  for 
other  promotions. 

But  the  St.  Louis  Police  Officers' 
Continued  on  Page  12 


who  helped  develop  the  KTW  bullet,  said 
his  company  agreed  to  the  change 
because  it  wants  to  keep  the  ammunition 
away  from  anyone  outside  law  enforce- 
ment. 

"This  struck  us  as  an  eminently  prac- 
tical suggestion,"  he  said.  "We  know  it 
has  no  legitimate  civilian  use." 

Other  firms  that  have  complied  with  re- 
quests to  limit  the  availability  of  the  am- 
munition are  Winchester,  which  has  stop- 
ped manufacturing  two  types  of  armor- 
piercing  bullets,  and  DuPont,  which  has 
stopped  selling  Teflon  for  use  in  making 
such  bullets. 

Kopsch,  who  worked  with  two  police  of- 
ficers to  develop  the  KTW  bullet,  said  he 
doesn't  oppose  legislation  banning  its 
use  outside  law  enforcement  agencies. 
He  said  his  company  developed  the  am- 
munition to  give  police  officers  an  advan- 
tage over  criminals  and  has  never 
marketed  it  to  anyone  outside  law  en- 
forcement. 

But  Kopsch  said  he  does  object  to 
Biaggi’s  efforts  because  they  have 
focused  attention  on  his  ammunition, 
which  has  been  marketed  for  14  years. 
"He's  telling  intelligent  crooks  what  to 
go  for,"  Kopsch  said.  "If  they  didn't 
know  it  was  available  before,  they  sure  do 
now.  What's  he  going  to  do  next,  tell  the 
Russians  how  to  build  a neutron  bomb?" 

Legislation  to  regulate  armor-piercing 
bullets  has  been  opposed  by  groups 
representing  hunters,  gun  collectors  and 
other  firearms  users.  They  argue  that 
such  legislation  could  infringe  on  their 
rights  to  other  types  of  ammunition, 
unless  the  bill's  regulations  were  careful- 
ly defined. 

Memphis  draws  fire 
in  promotion  of 
new  lieutenants 

The  Memphis  Police  Department, 
which  has  been  plagued  by  charges  of 
racism  and  favoritism  in  its  promotion 
system  for  the  past  four  years,  is  now  fac- 
ing criticism  concerning  the  recent  pro- 
motion of  20  officers  to  lieutenant. 

The  department  has  drawn  fire  for  the 
promotions  from  officers  who  say  that 
personality  and  politics  influenced  the 
decisions  despite  recent  changes  in  the 
promotional  process. 

The  police  association  says  work- 
performance  evaluations  — the  biggest 
factor  considered  in  choosing  lieutenant 
candidates  under  the  new  promotion  pro- 
cedure — are  unfair  because  supervisor's 
preferences  affect  the  ratings. 

This  is  but  the  latest  round  in  a conti- 
nuing battle.  In  1978,  a black  officers' 
association  filed  suit  against  the  depart- 
ment, churging  that  promotion  policies 
discriminated  against  blacks.  The  city 
signed  a consent  decree  in  which  itagreed 
to  promote  blacks  and  women  to  the 
ranks  of  sergeant  and  lieutenant  in  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers  in  the  depart- 
ment. 

Soon  after  the  decree  was  signed,  the 
department  adopted  a four-phase  promo- 
tion system  that  officials  said  would  end 
discrimination. 

But  in  August  1979,  the  Memphis 
Police  Association  filed  suit  against  the 
department,  seeking  to  block  promotions 
to  lieutenant,  again  claiming  that  the 
system  wasn't  fair.  The  suit  was  settled 
out  of  court  earlier  this  year. 

The  latest  controversy  began  when  the 
department  started  its  search  for  20  can- 
(ontinued  on  Page  12 


Crime-code  reform  bill  still  dead  in  the  water, 
Senate  leaders  steer  toward  new  compromise 


With  Camp  almost  over. . . 


St.  Louis  blacks  push  for  No.  2 spot 
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From  the  union  office  to  the  chief’s  office  Port  Authority  PD’s  house  doctor 


For  16  years,  Lieut.  Eli  Miletich  has 
been  president  of  police  union  in  Duluth, 
Minn.  He  gave  up  that  job  in  May,  when 
he  was  sworn  in  as  Duluth's  new  police 
chief. 

Miletich,  a 23-year  veteran  of  the  force 
who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  license  and 
training  office,  said  the  promotion  hasn't 
put  him  on  the  "other  side  of  the  fence” 
from  union  leaders. 

"It’s  never  been  a my-side,  your-side 
situation."  he  said.  "1  was  a cop  before  I 
was  elected  union  president."  Miletich 
said  his  work  as  union  chief  has  prepared 
him  well  for  the  job  of  police  chief,  and 
will  help  him  keep  in  touch  with  the  needs 
of  his  131 -member  force. 

Miletich  said  he  will  work  to  "continue 
the  fine  tradition  and  record  of  the 


department.  We’ve  got  an  uncorrupted 
and  incorruptible  record,  mainly  due  to 
the  work  of  the  previous  chiefs." 

He  succeeds  Milo  Tasky,  who  retired 
after  15  years  as  chief. 

Shuffling  the  deck 

Oliver  B.  (Buck)  Revell,  one  of  the 
supervisors  of  the  Abscam  investigation, 
has  been  chosen  to  head  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation's  criminal  in- 
vestigation division. 

He  will  replace  Charles  P.  Monroe,  who 
will  move  to  the  record  management  divi- 
sion. L.  Clyde  Groover,  a deputy  assis- 
tant director,  will  replace  Revell  as  depu- 
ty chief  of  criminal  investigations. 


Officer  Donald  F.  Delano  of  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  Port  Authority  Police 
is  now  Dr.  Delano,  after  having  received  a 
Ph.D.  in  sociology  from  the  City  Univer- 
sity of  New  York. 

Delano's  dissertation,  "The  Port 
Authority  Bus  Terminal  in  Its  Communi- 
ty Setting  — An  Ethnographic  Study." 
concerned  the  transportation  nexus  that 
stands  in  the  Hell's  Kitchen  section  of 
New  York  City.  It  was  researched  and 
written  during  a nine-month  grant  pro- 
vided by  the  Port  Authority's  1980 
Howard  S.  Cullman  Fellowship. 

Delano,  who  is  assigned  to  the  patrol 
force  at  Kennedy  International  Airport, 
was  also  a recipient  of  a Public  Service 
Fellowship  while  enrolled  in  the  Master 
of  Public  Administration  program  at 


John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  and 
was  recently  invited  to  join  that  college's 
chapter  of  Pi  Alpha  Alpha,  the  national 
honor  society  for  public  affairs  and  ad- 
ministration. 


Granny  get  your  gun 

At  61,  Esther  A.  Snyder  is  the  oldest 
applicant  seeking  to  join  the  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Police  Department.  She  made  her 
bid  for  the  job  after  the  department  last 
February  dropped  a requirement  that  of- 
ficers be  35  or  younger. 

But  Snyder,  who  is  a trim  5-foot-4'/* 
and  has  four  grandchildren,  isn't  trying 
to  break  ground  for  older  women  in  police 
ranks.  She  just  wants  a job. 

"I’m  unemployed."  she  said  recently. 
"Police  work  pays  a satisfactory  wage 
and  it's  not  demeaning." 

Snyder  has  a long  way  to  go  before  ac- 
tually joining  the  force,  though.  She 
scored  99.46  percent  on  the  written  ex- 
amination, placing  194th  of  2,378  can- 
didates, but  still  faces  the  physical  tests. 


Esther  A.  Snyder 

She  said  the  toughest  challenge  could 
be  the  requirement  that  she  scale  a six- 
foot  fence,  but  she's  confident  she  can 
meet  all  criteria.  "I  don't  see  any  reason 
why  I can't  pass  it,"  she  said.  "I've 
always  been  fairly  active  and  I 'm  going 
to  have  some  time  to  get  ready  for  it.  . . . 
I'm  just  going  to  have  to  find  a six-foot 
fence  to  practice  with.” 

Snyder,  who  has  a master's  degree  in 
elementary  education,  has  held  dozens  of 
jobs,  including  doing  technical  writing, 
operating  a drill  press  and  loading  box 
cars.  She  served  as  a union  president 
while  doing  assembly-line  work  and  has 
1 Vt  years  of  nurse's  training. 

Cleveland  Police  Chief  William  Hanton 
has  promised  that  Snyder  will  get  a fair 
chance,  but  that  she  must  be  able  to 
prove  she  can  protect  the  citizens. 

Snyder  said  she  doesn't  think  her  age 
or  size  will  hinder  her  ability  to  protect 
people.  "I  can't  believe  that  I should  be  a 
Muhammad  Ali.  I think  reasonable  judg- 
ment should  enter  into  it.  Besides,  a gun 
is  a mighty  persuasive  instrument.” 


Be  A Legend  In  Your  Time 

Let  the  rest  of  the  profession  know  about 
your  accomplishments.  Sound  your  horn 
in  the  People  & Places  column  of  LEN. 
Send  items  to:  LEN.  444  W.  56th  St.. 
New  York,  NY  10019. 
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TECHNICAL 

SECURITY 

SPECIALISTS 


AUDIO  COUNTERMEASURES 

Protect  against  invasion  ol  privacy 
Detect  and  override  illegal  wiretap- 
ping and  bugging  Tape  recorder 
detecton.  surveillance  spectrum  re- 
ceivers telephone  analyzers  and  more 


VOICE  STRESS 

Mark  II  Voice  Analyzer  2001  Stress 
Decoder  Advanced  capabilities  lull 
training  Featuring  exclusive  conver- 
sation mode  Field-proven  Don't  be 
fooled  by  substitutes 


COMMUNICATIONS/SOUND 

Longplay  and  miniature  recorders 
dialed  number  printers  walkie-talk- 
ies. direction  finding  gear  wireless 
earphones  LEA  is  in  step  with  your 
requirements  and  today  s technology 


SPECIAL  SERVICES 

Voice  stress  training  school  security 
analysis  and  consulting,  lull  expert 
services  design  and  furnish  special 
technical  security  devices  Respon- 
sible Confidential 


CONTRABAND  DETECTION 

Explosive  detectors  metal  detectors 
x-ray  lor  luggage  and  parcels  buried 
obiect  locators  personnel  scanners 
Protect  passengers  courtrooms  and 
VIP's 


PERSONAL  PROTECTION 

Offering  a full  range  of  body  armor 
less-than-lethal  defense  items,  anti- 
ballisdc  materials  intruder  flare 
power  mite  Your  life  may  bt  jeopard- 
ized Be  prepared 


SECURITY 

Vehicle  alarms  tracking  systems 
special  perimeter  and  access  con- 
trols. remote-control  intrusion  alarm 
wireless  alarms  Consulting 


BOMB  CONTROL 

Letter  bomb  detectors  bomb  blank- 
ets pouches,  bomb  suits,  sniffers 
Useful  new  letter  bomb  visualizer 
spray  to  safely  confirm  the  contents 
of  suspect  envelopes 


CRIMINALISTICS 

Evidence  collection  invisible  entrap- 
ment kits  fingerprint  kits  narcotics 
testers  foto-fit  Extensive  line  ol 
electronic  and  chemical  investigative 
aids 


CROWD  CONTROL 

Shock  batons  helmets,  riot  shields 
protective  masks  leis-than-iethai  de- 
fense and  dispersement  aids  Self- 
contained  quick  to  deploy  roadblock 
system 


COMMUNICATIONS  SECURITY 

Low-,  medium-  and  high-level 
scramblers  For  telephone  radio  or 
data  And  now  LEA  introduces  the 
Cypher  Pad.  an  inexpensive,  ultra- 
high  level  encryption  device  Com- 
municate with  confidence 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Police  supplies  lock  supplies  paper 
shredders  security  books  courier 
cases,  safety  fuel  tanks  hard  to  find 
items  Unlimited 
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OPTICAL  SYSTEMS 

EMERGENCY/ SAFETY 

Night  vision  devices  remote  observe- 
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By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 


One  response  to 
recent  revelations 
concerning  serious 
conflicts  of  interest 
and  convictions  of 
elected  officials  for 
corruption  has  been 
a heightened  in- 
terest on  the  part  of 
the  American  people 
into  the  financial 


statuses  of  all  members  of  government, 
Sensing  that  interest,  the  Congress 
enacted  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act,  a 
key  provision  of  which  is  the  annual  filing 
of  a financial  disclosure  statement  by 
high  ranking  government  officials. 

Last  month,  the  disclosure  statements 
of  all  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  for  this  year  were  made  public. 
While  the  statements  do  not  place  an 
specific  dollar  worth  on  the  Justice  filing 
it,  a review  of  the  statements  can 
evaluate  the  relative  financial  status  of 
the  Justice. 

At  least  one  member  of  the  court, 
Justice  Powell,  is  clearly  a millionaire, 
listing  his  assets  at  somewhere  between 
S2. 1 million  and  S4.6  million.  Almost  cer- 
tainly worth  a million  dollars  is  Justice 
O'Connor,  who  listed  her  assets  and 
those  of  her  husband,  a lawyer,  as  being 
at  least  $84 1 ,000  and  perhaps  as  much  as 
SI. 47  million.  Chief  Justice  Burger's 
financial  statement  indicated  that 
he.  too.  may  be  a millionaire,  with  his  net 
worth  for  this  year  in  the  range  of 
$522,000  to  $1.34  million. 


The  other  six  Associate  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  filed  financial  statements 
indicating  that  they  lived  mainly  on  their 
judicial  salaries.  Justice  Blackmun  was 
next  on  the  list,  with  assets  between 


More  than  a matter  of  faith: 


$135,000  and  $384,000.  Justice  Rehn- 
quist’s  assets  were  slightly  lower,  but  he 
listed  a liability  of  between  SI 5,000  and 
$50,000  on  a mortagage  of  Greensboro, 
Vt..  real  estate.  Justices  Stevens,  White 
and  Brennan  followed  on  the  list,  with 
Justice  Marshall  reporting  that  he  had 
no  assets  or  investment  income  of  more 
than  $100. 

The  Justices'  preoccupation  with 
finances  carried  over  to  the  Supreme 
Court  docket,  which  included  one 
criminal  justice  case  in  which  one  of  the 
central  issues  is  the  custody  of  cash.  An 
analysis  of  that  case  follows,  along  with 
another  case  appearing  on  the  Court's 
docket  and  an  important  case  from  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit, 
dealing  with  the  use  of  dogs  in  the  detec- 
tion of  drugs. 

Forfeiture  of  U.S.  Currency 

The  Court  recently  granted  review  to 
the  appropriatedly  titled  case  of  U.S.  v. 
Eight  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Fif- 
ty Dollars  ($8,850)  in  U.S.  Currency. 

This  unusually  named  case  originated 
when  a woman  attempted  to  bring  the 
money  into  the  country  without  declar- 
ing it  at  Customs.  The  U.S.  Customs  Ser- 
vice seized  the  money,  since  bringing 
money  into  the  country  without  declar- 
ing it  is  a violation  of  31  U.S.C.  §1101. 

The  problem  in  the  present  case  arose 
when  the  Government  waited  18  months 
before  starting  forfeiture  proceedings. 
Faced  with  the  possibility  of  losing  the 
money,  the  woman  brought  action  in  the 
Federal  courts  to  prevent  the  Govern- 
ment from  taking  away  her  money. 

The  plaintiff  convinced  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  that  the 
Government's  unjustifiable  18-month 
delay  in  starting  the  forfeiture  pro- 
ceeding against  the  money  was  a viola- 


tion of  the  due  process  clause  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment. 

Among  the  questions  being  raised  by 
the  U.S.  Government  in  its  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  is  whether  an  18-month 
delay  between  the  Custom  Service's 
seizure  of  money  and  the  time  when  the 
U.S.  Attorney  files  an  action  for 
forfeiture  of  the  money  in  Federal  Court 
is  in  fact  a violation  of  the  due  process 
clause.  Also  being  questioned  by  the 
Government  is  whether  the  delay  in  filing 
the  forfeiture  case  is  sufficient  grounds 
to  warrant  the  proposed  remedy  of 
dismissing  the  forfeiture  action.  (U.S.  v. 
Eight  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Fif- 
ty Dollars  ($8,850)  in  U.S.  Currency,  No. 
81-1062,  certiorari  granted  on  March  22, 
1982.) 

Investigatory  Stops 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Supreme  Court 
granted  review  to  a case  questioning  the 
constitutionality  of  the  California 
vagrancy  statute. 

The  statute,  codified  as  California 
Penal  Code  §647(e)  gave  a police  officer 
the  authority  to  request  a person  to  pro- 
vide reliable  identification  when  the  of- 
ficer had  some  reasonable  suspicion  of 
criminal  activity.  The  statute  had  been 
widely  criticized  since  it  granted  the 
police  broad  discretion  to  stop  persons 
without  providing  any  guidelines  for 
what  constituted  suspicious  loitering. 
Further  criticism  of  the  statute  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  it  failed  to  specify 
what  forms  of  identification  were  accep- 
table. 

Last  year  the  Federal  appellate  court 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  State  of 
California  ruled  that  the  vagrancy 
statute  was  unconstitutional.  The  court 
ruled  that  the  statute  violated  the  Fourth 
Amendment  in  that  the  statute  permit- 


Solving the  exclusionary  rule  dilemma 


An  analysis  of  the  growing  debate  on 
the  proposed  “good  faith”  exception  to 
the  exclusionary  rule  in  search  and 
seizure  could  lead  to  a sound  solution  to 
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By  MILTON  A LOEWENTHAL 

the  problem.  Both  sides  seem  to  agree 
that  when  the  police  officer  knew,  or 
reasonably  should  have  known,  that  the 
evidence  seized  was  unconstitutionally 
obtained,  that  evidence  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  court.  Supporters  of  the  pro- 
posed exception  contend,  however,  that 
when  a police  officer  searches  illegally  in 
“good  faith,"  i.e..  the  violation  is  so 
marginal  or  doubtful  that  a well  trained, 
diligent  police  officer  did  not  know,  and 
could  not  reasonably  have  been  expected 
to  know  that  the  evidence  was  illegally 
obtained,  the  exclusionary  rule  should 
not  apply  and  the  evidence  should  be  ad- 
missible in  court. 

The  fault  with  this  "solution"  is  not,  as 
has  been  suggested,  that  it  would  depend 
on  the  ignorance  or  state  of  mind  of  the 
police  officer.  After  all,  the  standard 
would  be  essentially  an  objective  one;  it 


(Milton  A.  Loewenthal  is  a professor  of 
law  and  criminal  justice  at  the. John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  J ustice  in  New  York, 
and  a specialist  in  constitutional  law.) 


would  depend  on  what  the  police  officer 
reasonably  did  not  know. 

The  real  problem  with  the  "good  faith" 
exception  is  that  it  would  both  down- 
grade the  importance  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  and  damage  judicial  integri- 
ty. On  the  one  hand,  it  would  be  convey- 
ing the  message  that  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment is  not  as  important  as  other  con- 
stitutional rights,  since  it  would  be  the 
only  right  that  has  this  kind  of  exception 
to  its  enforcement.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  taint  the  judiciary  by  requiring 
judges  to  allow  the  government  to  profit 
from  its  own  illegal  acts  as  long  as  they 
were  committed  in  "good  faith."  Indeed, 
even  though  police  are  disturbed  by  the 
exclusion  of  evidence,  there  is  every  in- 
dication that  most  police  officers  could 
neither  understand  nor  respect  a legal 
system  which  supported  the  use  of  il- 
legally obtained  evidence,  regardless  of 
any  "good  faith"  considerations. 

A sounder  approach  would  leave  the 
exclusionary  rule  as  it  is.  If  there  is  a 
problem,  it  does  not  lie*  with  the  exclu- 
sionary rule.  It  lies  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  Fourth  Amendment  has  been 
interpreted.  As  Justice  Black  often 
pointed  out,  the  Fourth  Amendment  pro- 
hibits only  "unreasonable”  searches  and 
seizures.  The  controversy  surrounding 
the  exclusionary  rule  has  arisen  because 
the  courts  have  too  often  held  to  be  un- 
constitutional searches  that  would  be 
considered  "reasonable"  by  a well 


trained,  diligent  police  officer,  i.e.,  a 
police  officer  acting  in  “good  faith.” 

But  how  should  reasonableness  be 
determined?  I submit  that  if  a police  of- 
ficer acting  in  "good  faith"  cannot 
discern  that  a search  is  unconstitutional, 
then  the  search  is  "reasonable  — and 
therefore  constitutional  — by  definition. 
Thus,  the  word  "unreasonable"  in  the 
Fourth  Amendment  has  built  into  it  a 
"good  faith"  standard  for  determining 
constitutionality.  Accordingly,  the  fac- 
tors that  courts  would  have  to  consider  in 
deciding  whether  a search  came  under  a 
"good  faith"  exception  to  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  should  be  considered  and 
disposed  of  in  determining  whether  a 
search  is  unconstitutional  in  the  first 
place. 

In  the  marginal  or  doubtful  areas, 
much  of  the  prevailing  judicial  inter- 
pretation of  the  Fourth  Amendment  is 
not  functionally  relevant  to  even  the 
most  educated  and  conscientious  police 
officers,  who  often  must  make  interpreta- 
tions and  applications  on  the  street 
rather  than  in  libraries  or  conference 
rooms.  Indeed,  much  of  the  criticism  that 
has  been  ostensibly  leveled  at  the  exclu- 
sionary rules  is  really  misdirected,  valid 
criticism  of  prevailing  interpretations  of 
Fourth  Amdendment  requirements.  By 
recognizing  and  pursuing  this  basic 
truth,  the  courts  could  make  unnecessary 
and  irrelevant  an  ill-advised  effort  to 
revise  the  exclusionary  rule. 


ted  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures 
on  less  than  probable  cause.  In  finding 
the  statute  unconstitutional,  the  ap- 
pellate court  reasoned  that  the  serious 
intrusion  on  personal  security  by  the 
police  was  not  justified  by  the  possibility 
that  the  identification  shown  would  lead 
to  an  arrest.  Also  central  to  the  appellate 
court's  finding  was  the  determination 
that  the  statute  failed  to  give  ordinary 
persons  of  average  intelligence  notice  as 
to  what  conduct  is  actually  forbidden. 

Those  bringing  the  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  have  raised  the  question 
of  whether  the  California  vagrancy 
statute,  as  limited  by  state  courts, 
satisfies  the  Fourth  Amendment  in  thut 
it  provides  enforcement  guidelines  and 
gives  notice  of  what  conduct  is  pro- 
hibited. The  Court  will  also  be  consider- 
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Ironing  out  the  differences: 

Police  academies  adapt  to  female  recruit  influx 


Vic  Delucia/NYT  Piclures 

Female  recruits  come  to  grips  with  self-defense  instruction  alongside  their  male 
counterparts  in  training  at  the  New  York  City  Police  Academy. 


Ten  years  ago,  when  women  first  began 
entering  the  ranks  of  policing  in  signifi- 
cant numbers,  they  were  news.  Photo- 
graphers followed  them  through  obstacle 
courses  and  television  cameras  watched 
us  they  donned  sharp,  if  poorly  fitting 
police  uniforms. 

Now  a woman  recruit  doing  sit-ups  no 
longer  makes  headlines.  She  no  longer 
wears  a man's  uniform  that  has  been 
altered.  Women  have  beconle  a fact  of  life 
in  police  academies  across  the  nation. 

That  transformation  has  forced  train- 
ing academies  to  change.  For  some,  the 
change  has  meant  nothing  more  than  pro- 
viding separate  housing,  but  for  others, 
the  training  of  women  has  meant  com- 
plete reevaluations  of  procedures  and  ap- 
proaches. 

In  1980,  the  New  Jersey  State  Police 
Academy  conducted  an  all-female  recruit 
class  to  study  the  differences  in  training 
women,  and  later  changed  several 
policies,  including  the  type  of  athletic 
shoe  required  and  the  amount  of  space 
between  recruits  in  formation. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
responding  to  a sex  discrimination  com- 
plaint, last  year  abolished  some  physical 
training  requirements  that  discrim- 
inated against  women,  and  has  geared  its 
physical  training  toward  individual  im- 
provement rather  than  toward  meeting 
set  standards. 

At  other  training  academies,  the 
changes  have  included  hiring  female  in- 
structors. adjusting  pistol  grips  and  trig- 
ger weights  for  women's  hands  and  em- 
phasizing self-defense  tactics  that  do  not 
rely  on  superior  physical  strength. 

"The  influx  of  women  into  academies 
has  drawn  attention  to  what  training 
ought  to  be  about,"  said  Dr.  Roi  D. 
Townsey,  whoco-autbored  a Police  Foun- 
dation study  on  women  in  policing.  "It 
has  made  academies  rethink  what  they  're 
trying  to  do.” 

“We  concluded  that  perhaps  the  pro- 
cess of  training  women  could  be 
different,"  said  Dennis  Bliss,  who  over- 
saw the  all-female  class  for  the  New 
Jersey  attorney  general's  office.  "The 
idea  was  to  explore  every  avenue  of  train- 
ing. The  standard  we  apply  is  that  we 
want  to  take  a civilian  person  and  turn 
them  into  a state  trooper,  whether  that 
person  is  male  or  female." 

Training  academies  differ  widely  in 
their  methods  of  dealing  with  the  dif- 


ferences in  training  male  and  female 
recruits.  Some  have  made  no  adjustment 
in  standards  or  approach,  leaving 
recruits  to  make  any  necessary  accom- 
modations. Others  have  changed  or 
dropped  rules  that  discriminate  against 
women  and  provide  counseling  to 
recruits  of  both  sexes  for  any  problems 
that  arise. 

But  despite  the  variety  of  approaches, 
almost  all  training  officers  acknowledge 
that  there  are  differences  in  training  men 
and  women  recruits. 

The  Cultural  Cutting-Edge 

Many  of  the  differences  between  men 
and  women  are  cultural  differences 
linked  to  childhood,  training  officers 
said.  Women  often  have  less  experience 
in  areas  that  prepare  recruits  for  police 
work,  such  as  organized  sports,  hunting  (hi 
and  military  service. 

One  of  the  biggest  such  differences  is 
evident  in  firearms  training.  Because 
women  often  have  not  hunted  or  been  in 
the  military,  instructors  noted,  they  are 
less  familiar  with  guns  and  less  comfor- 
table with  them. 

"We  spend  more  time  with  women 
teaching  them  to  become  familiar  with 
guns  and  not  be  afraid  of  them,"  said 
Elaine  Brown,  firearms  coordinator  for 
Minnesota's  Peace  Officer  Standards 
and  Training  Board.  "But  it's  not  a big 
problem.  It's  the  same  for  any  man  who's 
never  handled  guns  before." 

Training  officers  said  early  difficulties 
in  training  women  to  use  firearms  were 
the  result  of  a woman's  smaller  hand  size 
and  relative  hand  strength.  The  use  of 
rubber  pistol  grips  that  come  in  varying 
sizes  and  adjustments  of  trigger  weights 
have  erased  those  problems,  the  officers 
said. 

Another  cultural  difference  between 
male  and  female  recruits  lies  in  their  ex- 
posure to  competitiveness.  Men,  who  are 
more  likely  to  have  taken  part  in  organ- 
ized sports  or  to  have  wrestled  with 
playmates  as  a child,  adjust  to  combative 
training  more  quickly,  instructors  said. 

"It  can  be  a shocking  experince  to  get 
hit  for  the  first  time,”  said  Paul  Watson, 
unit  chief  of  the  FBI's  New  Agents 
Training  Unit. 

Instructors  said  those  differences  can 
mean  more  work  for  the  women  who  have 
to  "catch  up,"  but  they  added  that  they 
do  not  have  a lasting  impact  on  the 
recruits. 


The  cultural  differences  have  become 
less  noticeable  in  recent  classes,  instruc- 
tors said,  because  fewer  and  fewer  men 
have  now  served  in  the  military. 

"This  day  and  age  we  live  in,  very  few 
males  have  been  through  the  military  ex- 
perience, so  they  all  come  to  us  un- 
prepared for  this  life,"  observed  Lieut. 
Stephen  Mahoney,  director  of  basic  train- 
ing at  the  Arizona  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Academy. 

Physical  Factors 

The  most  well  publicized  aspect  of 
training  women  police  recruits  has  been 
the  physical  training.  The  debate  over 
whether  physical  standards  should  be 
changed  to  accommodate  women,  and 
how  much  they  should  be  changed,  has 
been  a lively  one,  with  one  side  arguing 
that  changing  the  standards  would  result 
in  turning  out  police  officers  who  were 
less  Fit  for  the  job,  and  the  other  charging 
that  an  emphasis  on  strength  and  size  is 
unnecessary  and  discriminatory. 

Some  academies,  such  as  Arizona's,  re- 
quire that  men  and  women  meet  the  same 
physical  standards.  "Everything  is  the 
same,"  Lieut.  Mahoney  said.  "Even  the 
physical  standards.  The  only  difference 
is  where  they  live." 

Other  academies  have  established  dif- 
ferent standards  for  women  or  made 
standards  for  all  recruits  more  flexible. 
At  the  FBI  Academy  in  Quantico,  Va., 
where  officials  changed  standards  under 
pressure  from  the  Justice  Department, 
different  scales  are  applied  to  male  and 
female  recruits  in  four  of  five  fitness 
categories. 

"This  recognizes  the  natural  difference 
in  build  between  men  and  women,”  said 
FBI  training  chief  Watson. 

In  the  Police  Foundation  report  on 
women,  issued  last  year,  physical  train- 


ing officers  stated  that  women  have  dif- 
ficulty with  exercises  such  as  leg  thrusts 
and  push-ups,  but  learn  to  complete  all 
exercises  with  practice.  It  said  some 
departments,  such  as  in  Miami  and 
Detroit,  have  individualized  physical 
training  programs  that  are  particularly 
helpful  to  women. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Police  found 
that  some  of  its  procedures  created  add- 
ed physical  problems  for  women  recruits, 
according  to  Dennis  Bliss  of  the  attorney 
general’s  office. 

For  instance,  instructors  observed  that 
many  more  women  suffered  ankle  in- 
juries while  running,  so  they  consulted 
doctors  trained  in  athletics.  They  found 
that  the  tendons  in  women’s  feet  have  a 
slightly  different  configuration,  and  that 
the  high-topped  running  shoes  required 
by  the  academy  put  extra  stress  on  those 
tendons. 

Recruits  now  choose  the  style  of  run- 
ning shoe  they  prefer. 

New  Jersey  instructors  also  found  that 
more  women  than  men  fell  when  running 
in  formation.  Although  they  have  not 
been  able  to  figure  out  why.  they  found 
that  increasing  the  distance  between 
recruits  in  formation  to  two  arm-lengths 
solved  the  problem. 

But  Dr.  Townsey  said  research  for  the 
Police  Foundation  report  revealed  that 
'Physical  standards  still  discriminate 
against  women  in  some  ways.  She  cited  a 
requirement  in  Houston  that  recruits  be 
able  to  scale  a seven-foot  wall,  and  one  in 
Miami  demanding  that  police  be  able  to 
swim. 

"These  exclude  disproportionately 
some  segments  of  society,”  she  said. 

Compatibility  of  the  Sexes 

Although  the  predictions  concerning 
Continued  on  Page  12 


Wide  World  PDolo 

Gail  Just  (3d  right)  was  the  only  female  face  in  a sea  of  male  troopers  when  she  gradu- 
ated from  training  in  1975  to  become  the  first  woman  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Police. 
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More  cooks  stirring  up  a better  broth. 


ICAP  management  rides  on  3-pronged  participation 


('ontinupd  from  Page  I 
gram  changes.  These  regularly  scheduled 
sessions  allowed  objections  to  surface 
and  be  resolved,  rather  than  allowing 
them  to  remain  under  the  table  as  poten- 
tial sources  of  resentment  and  resistance. 

The  department  continues  to  hold  one- 
day  retreat  sessions,  involving  all  com- 
mand staff,  at  quarterly  intervals.  These 
sessions,  held  away  from  police  facilities 
to  minimize  the  likelihood  of  interrup- 
tion. offer  the  opportunity  to  review  the 
proposed  direction  and  progress  of  the 
ICAP  program.  Discussions  allow  other 
departmental  problems  to  surface,  and 
permit  the  exploration  of  alternative 
means  for  improving  departmental 
operations. 

Task  Force  Maneuvers 

Under  the  ICAP  umbrella,  the  Ports- 
mouth Police  Department  embarked  on  a 
planned,  time-phased  process  of  improv- 
ing effectiveness  and  efficiency  in  a 
number  of  key  areas,  including  time 
management,  the  patrol  aide  program, 
patrol  operations  analysis,  resource 
allocation,  personnel  development, 
analysis  and  intelligence  systems,  and  in- 
vestigative upgrading. 

In  order  to  assure  that  each  area  of  con- 
cern to  the  department  was  fully  exam- 
ined and  that  changes  were  not  only  ap- 
propriate but  optimal,  the  command 
staff  decided  to  involve  police  personnel 
throughout  the  department  in  the  plan- 
ing effort. 

A task  force  approach  was  employed  in 
order  to  provide  for  maximum  input  by 
departmental  personnel  regarding  the 
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various  areas  of  concern.  Each  task  force 
was  composed  of  a cross-section  of  sworn 
officers  and.  at  appropriate  points,  con- 
sultants from  outside  the  department. 
These  outside  resource  personnel  were 
primarily  members  of  other  police 
departments  who  have  excelled  in 
specific  areas,  as  well  as  other  manage- 
ment consultants. 

The  task  forces  defined  problems  and 
recommended  possible  solutions  through 
the  use  of  personal  experience,  reference 
materials  provided  by  the  department, 
and  technical  assistance  available  from 
other  departments. 

The  makeup  of  the  task  forces  helped 
to  assure  that  information  about  changes 
and  program  implementation  would  be 
user-oriented.  The  composition  also 
helped  to  obtain  viewpoints  from  a cross- 
section  of  the  department,  including  a 
rank  mix  to  obtain  different  perspec- 
tives. 

The  time  span  and  frequency  of 
meetings  of  each  task  force  depended 
upon  the  scope  of  the  topics  in  each  area 
of  concern  and  the  amount  of  research  re- 
quired. Different  task  forces  required  dif- 
ferent types  of  data,  some  or  all  of  which 
had  to  be  gathered  and  analyzed.  The 
task  forces  then  provided  interim  reports 
to  the  ICAP  Police/Citizen's  Steering 
Committee  through  verbal  and  written 
reports. 

The  preparation,  scheduling,  timing 
and  coordination  of  the  task  force  effort 
was  the  responsibility  of  the 
department's  Planning  and  Analysis 
Unit.  To  assure  the  proper  level  of  feed- 
back, each  task  force  was  informed  of  the 
Police/Citizen  Steering  Committee's 
recommendations  regarding  their  effort 
and  findings. 

This  process  was  selected  to  assure  ac- 
ceptance of  change,  and  it  would  not  have 
been  apropriate  in  the  case  of  Ports- 
mouth without  the  existence  of  the  Plan- 
ning and  Analysis  Unit.  This  unit  coor- 
dinated the  long-range  planning  effort 
and  accomplished  necessary  short-  and 
mid-term  planning  tasks.  The  use  of  the 
task  forces  required  a longer  period  of 
time  to  implement  change,  but  this  ap- 
proach aided  in  the  development  of  the 
personnel  involved  and  assured  the 
departmental  acceptance  of  change  as 
new  programs  were  implemented. 

The  Steering  Mechanism 

Citizen  involvement  and  community 
support  is  of  paramount  importance  to  a 
process  such  as  ICAP.  Based  on  this 
realization,  various  methods  of  involving 
the  citizenry  were  examined,  taking  into 
account  the  department’s  existing  Police 
Community  Relations  Program  and  the 
open-door  policy  of  the  chief  toward  the 
general  public  and  news  media. 

The  establishment  of  an  ICAP 
Police/Citizen  Steering  Committee  was 
found  to  be  appropriate  to  this  planning 
process,  as  it  concurrently  provided  an 
opportunity  for  citizens  to  learn  about 
past  problems  and  gave  them  input  into 
recommendations.  The  committee's 
primary  function  was  to  serve  as  an  ad- 
visory group  to  the  chief  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  recommended  changes  as 
they  developed. 

The  membership  of  the  panel  was 
diverse,  including  four  representatives 
from  the  community,  one  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  one  from  the  State 
Criminal  Justice  Planning  Agency,  one 
from  the  office  of  the  City  Manager,  and 
two  from  the  police  department. 

The  community  representatives  were 
not  hand-picked  by  the  department.  Two 
members  represented  the  Central  Civic 


Forum,  which  is  composed  primarily  of 
black  civic  groups,  while  the  other  two 
community  representatives  came  from 
the  Federation  of  Civic  Leagues,  a coali- 
tion of  primarily  white  civic  organiza- 
tions. With  a city  population  distribution 
of  46  percent  black  and  54  percent  white, 
the  committee  representation  reflected 
the  community  ratio.  Further,  the  diver- 
sity of  backgrounds  on  the  committee 
enriched  efforts  to  demonstrably 
upgrade  the  department  and  to  improve 
its  response  to  community  desires  and  re- 
quirements. 

As  each  task  force  reached  milestones 
or  completed  its  work  in  specific  topical 
areas,  its  recommendations,  including 
time  frames  and  anticipated  costs,  were 
presented  to  the  Steering  Committee  for 
its  consideration  and  advice  to  the  Chief 
of  Police. 

The  committee  provided  the  depart- 
ment with  a representative  view  of  com- 
munity concerns,  as  well  as  an  informed 
citizen  base  from  which  to  inform  the 
community  of  the  Integrated  Criminal 
Apprehension  Program  and  its  progress 
in  the  department.  It  was  understood 
that  the  committee  served  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  police  department,  and 
was  not  to  be  construed  as  a police  review 
board.  The  overall  intent  was  the  im- 
provement of  citizen/patrol  relationship 
and  the  development  of  techniques  for 
improving  those  relationships. 

The  Ends  Vindicate  the  Means 

Successful  implementation  of  the  In- 
tegrated Criminal  Apprehension  Pro- 
gram requires  broad-based  understan- 
ding and  support  from  all  units  within 
the  department.  Similarly,  its  diverse 


and  multilevel  activities  demand  close 
and  sustained  coordination  to  insure  and 
facilitate  even  and  continued  progress  in 
each  component  area;  to  maintain  effec- 
tive liaison  and  scheduling  with  all  in- 
dividuals. groups  and  organizations  out- 
side the  public  department;  to  centralize 
control  and  accountability  for  budget 
resources,  and  to  insure  compliance  with 
grant  conditions  and  reporting  re- 
quirements. 

The  proof  is  in  the  pudding.  A recent 
citizen  satisfaction  survey  conducted  by 
an  independent  evaluator  showed  "an 
overwhelming  majority  (92.8  percent) 
were  satisfied  with  overall  police  perfor- 
mance." Officer  satisfaction  has  in- 
creased significantly  and  is  best  borne 
out  by  the  officer  resignation  rate  in  the 
department.  A recent  Survey  of  four 
eastern  Virginia  cities  before  and  after 
ICAP  showed  one  city  had  a 104  percent 
increase  in  resignations.  A second  city 
had  a 37  percent  increase,  while  a third 
had  a 29  percent  increase.  Portsmouth 
showed  a 67  percent  decrease,  or  less 
than  3 percent  turnover. 

ICAP  has  provided  not  only  a substan- 
tial increase  in  teamwork  among  depart- 
ment members,  but  also  a substantial 
enrichment  in  the  job  of  the  patrol  officer, 
Successful  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram has  helped  to  significantly  upgrade 
the  status  of  the  patrol  assignment,  mak- 
ing it  more  challenging  and  more  satisfy- 
ing to  the  individual  officer.  This  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  without  the 
participation  of  officers  who  were  given 
the  opportunity  to  provide  input  about 
the  changes  that  affected  them. 
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Buckling  up  Sun  Belt  cri 

An  interview  with  Chief  Peter  Ronstadt  of  the  Tucson , Ariz., 


LEN:  You  recently  faced  the  prospect  of  having  to  ab- 
sorb the  policing  responsibilities  for  the  town  of  South 
Tucson  as  a consequence  of  a lawsuit  that  led  to  a 
multimillion-dollar  judgment  against  the  town.  Could 
you  give  us  the  specifics  on  that  case? 

KONSTADT:  We  had  intergovernmental  agreements 
with  the  town  of  South  Tucson  and  surrounding 
jurisdictions  that  basically  allow  them  to  call  on  us  for 
help,  or  allow  us  to  call  on  them  for  help.  And  they  had  a 
situation  one  night  where  they  had  a fella  who  was  ap- 
parently holed  up  in  his  house  in  South  Tucson.  He  was 
basically  shooting  up  the  neighborhood,  firing  shots 
down  the  street  and  so  forth.  So  they  sent  one  of  their 
sergeants  to  the  scene,  and  he  figured  out  if  they  were 
going  to  try  to  take  care  of  the  guy  it  was  going  to  cause 
them  some  problems.  They  didn't  have  the  manpower, 
plus  if  they  were  going  to  try  any  weird  stuff,  somebody 
would  have  gotten  hurt.  So  the  first  thing  that  they  call- 
ed for  was  one  of  our  dog  units,  our  dog  handler  teams. 
Nobody  really  quite  knew  why.  but  apparently  the 
sergeant  had  the  idea  that  perhaps  they  could  get  up 
next  to  the  building,  kick  in  the  door  and  send  the  dog  in. 

\t  that  point  they  called  for  some  more  officers  to 
•respond.  Of  course,  they  had  mainly  South  Tucson  of- 
ficers a'-  back  ups,  and  our  dog  handler  got  up  next  to 
the  door.  The  fella  started  firing  at  them.  The  South 
Tucson  officer,  according  to  his  testimony,  saw  a 
shadow  or  shape  or  something,  so  he  fired.  It  turned 
out  to  be  our  officer. 

LEN:  He  hit  your  man? 

RONSTADT:  Our  dog  handler,  yes.  So  everybody 
basically  backed  off.  Finally,  the  decision  again  was 
made  to  assault  the  place,  and  they  found  out  the  guy 
apparently  killed  himself.  But  meanwhile,  our  officer 
was  paralyzed. 

LEN:  And  he  sued  South  TucsOn? 

RONSTADT:  He  filed  suit,  for  particulars  other  than 
negligence,  but  under  vicarious  liability  he  sued  the 
Town  of  South  Tucson.  South  Tucson  turned  around 
and  sued  the  City  of  Tucson  for  various  reasons.  But 
eventually  it  boiled  down  to  a judgment  against  the 
Town  of  South  Tucson  for  somewhat  in  excess  of  $4 
million. 

LEN:  And  four  million  was  more  than  the  town  could 
handle,  either  out  of  insurance  or  the  general  revenue? 
RONSTADT:  Well,  they  had  had  insurance  prior  to  that 
time.  I guess  there  had  been  a couple  of  other  incidents 
where  they  were  having  difficulty  with  insurance,  and 
the  bottom  line  is  that  they  're  claiming  this  will  break 
the  town.  They  fought  very  hard  looking  for  some  sort  of 
negotiated  settlement.  The  attorney  that  this  officer  re- 
tained was  very  good,  a civil  attorney  who  makes  his  liv- 
ing handling  damage  suits. 

LEN:  So  the  status  of  the  case  now.  then,  is  that  South 
Tucson  has  filed  for  disincorporation  as  a municipality? 
RONSTADT:  As  I understand  it,  they  have  a number  of 
alternatives.  One  was  to  disincorporate  and,  in  essence, 
divide  up  all  of  the  town's  assets  and  see  if  they  could 
cash  out  to  pay  off  the  debt.  The  other  was  to  declare 
bankruptcy  as  some  sort  of  corporate  entity  and  basical- 
ly figure,  you  know.  "We  can't  pay  our  debts,  etc.,  etc." 
Another  would  be  to  investigate  some  sort  of  tax  levy  on 
the  citizens.  They  have  hired  an  attorney  who's  a 
bankruptcy  specialist. 

LEN:  What  might  be  the  prospects  as  far  as,  say,  your 
department  perhaps  having  to  absorb  South  Tucson's 
PD?  Is  that  one  of  the  possibilities? 

RONSTADT:  If  they  cease  to  exist  as  a corporate  enti- 


re ter  Rons  tadt.  40.  was  appointed  Chief  of  Police 
for  the  city  of  Tucson.  Ariz..  in  October  1081. 

During  his  19  years  with  the  Tucson  Police 
Department.  Honstadt  has  held  assignments  in 
uniform  patrol  the  detective  branch,  community 
relations  and  training 

Honstadt,  a lifelong  resident  of  Tucson,  joined  the 
force  at  the  age  of  21  after  dropping  out  of  the 
University  of  Arizona.  He  later  returned  to  com- 
plete his  studies  and  receive  a Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  from  the  university.  He  is  also  a graduate  of 
the  1 1 Kith  Session  of  the  PHI  Motional  Academy 
this  interview  teas  conducted  for  Pair  enforce- 
ment \ews  by  Peter  Dodenhoff 


ty,  again  there  are  a couple  of  alternatives.  They're  still 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pima  County  Sheriff's 
Department,  who  would  be  obligated  to  provide  law  en- 
forcement service.  Or  they  could  disincorporate  and 
then  reincorporate  or  what  have  you  and  get  law  en- 
forcement services  on  a contract  basis.  Or,  they  could 
ask  for  an  annexation  with  the  City  of  Tucson,  which 
totally  surrounds  it.  South  Tucson  is  totally  surrounded 
by  the  City  of  Tucson.  Or.  they  could  just  stay  unincor- 
porated and  do  whatever  comes  naturally. 

LEN:  Are  there  contingency  plans  within  your  depart- 
ment for  the  possiblity  that  you  may  wind  up  either  pro- 
viding contract  services  or  absorbing  totally  the  South 
Tucson  area? 

RONSTADT:  That's  been  investigated  a couple  of 
times  — once  when  this  incident  first  happened,  once 
prior  to  that,  and  when  there  some  other  difficulties  we- 
went  through.  So  we've  looked  at  it  from  time  to  time. 
Because  of  the  density  there,  and  because  of  the 
socioeconomic  makeup  of  it,  it  would  probably  require  a 
disproportionate  amount,  in  terms  of  its  population  and 
in  terms  of  its  size,  in  police  services. 

LEN:  What  are  you  talking  about  in  terms  of  raw 


numbers  for  the  two  police  forces? 

RONSTADT:  I think  they're  down  to  about  nine  peple 
now:  they've  lost  some  without  replacement. 

LEN:  And  your  own  department? 

RONSTADT:  We're  estimating  that  in  order  to  — we 
were  thinking  of  looking  at  that,  at  least  initially,  in 
terms  of  another  police  team,  rather  than  just  swallow  it 
up.  because  again,  those  people  who  live  there,  who  are 
half  out  of  work,  to  a certain  extent  it's  a relatively 
stable  area,  which  would  lend  itself  to  a team  policing 
approach. 

LEN:  It  would  become  just  on  district  within  the 

department? 

RONSTADT:  Yes.  We  have  one  other  police  team,  a 
neighborhood  police  team  as  opposed  to  the  sector  type 
of  policing.  This  would  then  become  the  second,  and  we 
would  treat  it  that  way  — in  essence,  the  same  way  as  we 
would  a neighborhood  police  team  — for  a while,  and  try 
to  give  it  individualized  police  service.  There  would  be, 
again,  a disproportionate  amount  of  need  for  police  ser- 
vice for  a while. 

LEN:  Did  this  whole  incident  prompt  the  city  fathers  in 
Tucson  to  reevaluate  the  status  of  liability-protection 
measures  within  your  own  department? 

RONSTADT:  In  our  own  jurisdiction,  and  actually  at. 
some  of  the  surrounding  ones,  it  prompted  a very  careful 
look  at  the  ramifications  of  intergovernmental 
agreements,  to  see  who  was  in  liability  in  stituations  like 
that,  and  under  what  circumstances  these  IGA's  were 
actually  going  to  be  put  into  practice.  Those  issues  were 
exposed  and  dealt  with,  and  on  a subsidiary  basis  during 
some  of  the  litigation,  which  also  gave  us  an  opportunity 
to  look  at  how  we  would  want  those  things  structured  in 
the  future.  Basically,  if  we  decide  to  lend  somebody 
some  people,  then  we  will  assume  no  liability  for  their  ac- 
tions if  somebody  screws  up,  and  secondly,  we  will  re- 
tain some  measure  of  tactical  control.  In  other  words,  in- 
stead of  just  leanding  them  some  bodies  and  putting 
them  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  their  field 
sergeants  or  what  have  you,  we  won't  offer  help  any 
more  unless  we  offer  it  on  a unit  basis.  Or  if  they  say, 
“We  have  a problem  and  we'd  like  your  help  solving  it," 
then  we  can  say  that  we  will  come  in  and  attempt  to 
solve  it  for  you.  That  further  reduces  this  business  of 
who  the  hell  is  going  to  have  the  liability. 

LEN:  Are  intergovernmental  agreements  or  mutual 
assistance  arrangements  fairly  common  phenomena  in 
your  area? 

RONSTADT:  In  Arizona  it  is  becoming  more  common: 
it's  much  more  common  around  Phoenix,  because 
there  are  eight  or  nine  communities  in  the  Phoenix 
metropolitan  area.  Here  in  Pima  County,  we  have  the 
sheriff's  department,  which  is  responsible  for  the 


metropolitan  area  outside  of  the  city  limits,  and  we 
have  South  Tucson.  We  no  longer  have  an  agreement 
at  all  with  South  Tucson.  We  have  the  University  of 
Arizona,  of  course,  which  is  totally  located  within  the 
city,  and  which  has  its  own  police  department.  We  have 
a mutual  assistance  agreement  with  them.  And,  of 
course,  we've  got  the  State  Police. 

LEN:  As  far  as  the  University  's  police  force  is  concern- 
ed, does  having  another  police  department  fully  self- 
contained  in  your  own  jurisdiction  present  any  ad- 
ministrative problems  for  you  and  the  Tucson  PD? 
RONSTADT:  It  does  to  a certain  extent,  and  that's 
because  within  the  state  they  haven't  really  clearly 
defined  the  authority  that  the  university  police  depart- 
ments have.  There  appears  to  be  some  contradictory 
laws.  One  says  they  have  peace  officer  status,  and 
they're  required  to  have  state  certification  — which 
theoretically  gives  them  peace  officer  powers  anywhere 
in  the  state.  On  the  other  hand,  there's  a law  that  says 
the  university  police  departments  are,  in  essence, 
special  police  officers  whose  jurisdiction  is  limited  to 
the  boundaries  of  the  state  campuses.  That's  never 
really  been  satisfactorily  resolved.  As  a matter  of  fact, 


it's  led  to  a bit  of  difficulty  with  the  police  department 
at  the  University  of  Arizona  — not  in  terms  of  our  rela- 
tionship, but  in  terms  of  just  what  their  authority  is. 
They  had  an  officer  who  was  injured  while  directing 
traffic  outside  of  the  campus,  but  it  was  campus-related 
stuff  — it  was  after  a football  game  and  somebody  tried 
to  run  him  over.  The  question  was.  does  it  come  under 
the  statute  of  assaulting  a police  officer,  and  it  was 
never  really  satisfactorily  resolved. 

LEN:  Is  there  anything  in  the  way  of  litigation  or  state 
legislative  action  that  might  help  to  resolve  situations 
like  that? 

RONSTADT:  What  we've  done  — and  1 think  it  will 
work  — is  that  our  department  just  adopted  the  at- 
titude of  "Yes.  this  is.  in  fact,  a police  department  with 
the  same  status  as  any  other  department.'  and  we 
work  on  that  basis.  Their  primary  mission  is  obviously 
on  campus,  but  because  there  are  various  chunks  of  the 
campus,  and  their  officers  have  to  drive  through  the  ci- 
ty in  order  to  get  from  one  place  to  another,  and  they're 
also,  in  some  cases,  patrolling  the  perimeter  or  what 
have  you,  we  respond  just  as  we  would  to  any  other 
police  agency.  And  by  the  same  token,  we  will 
sometimes  go  on  campus.  We  re  acting  on  the  assump- 
tion that  if  we  operate  on  that  basis,  eventually  if 
somebody  wants  to  force  the  issue,  then  there  will  be 
either  a court  decision  or  an  Attorney  General's  opinion, 
or  what  have  you.  That's  the  kind  of  thing  we  need  to 
clear  up  that  picture. 

The  whole  issue  as  to  whether  or  not  the  University 
of  Arizona  should  have  its  own  police  department,  or 
should  rely  on  the  particular  city,  the  county  or  the 
state,  whichever  has  jurisdiction,  for  police  services  is 
something  that  depends  on  people's  opinions  — the 
governing  body  of  the  University  of  Arizona,  the 
Board  of  Regents.  There  are  some  members  there  that 
don't  believe  universities  should  have  a police  depart- 
ment: they  should  have  a security  force.  My  opinion, 
and  I try  to  be  very  emphatic  about  it,  is  that  univer- 
sities should,  in  fact,  have  police  departments.  They 
should  not  rely  on  surrounding  agencies  to  provide 
police  services,  because  a university,  at  least  in  our  ex- 
perience. is  a community,  and  they  should  have  police 
service  that's  tailored  to  their  needs. 

LEN:  There  are  reports  that  circulate  periodically 
about  organized  crime  figures,  from  New  York  and 
elsewhere,  who  relocated  in  their  retirement  to  the  Sun 
Belt.  Does  that  affect  you  in  Tucson,  or  is  it  more  a 
matter  of  concern  for  other  areas  of  the  state? 
RONSTADT:  Joseph  Bonanno.  as  near  as  anybody  can 
tell,  wasn't  swooping  in  and  organizing  the  Tucson 
area  or  what  have  you.  I'm  not  going  to  go  into  detail 
about  any  specifics  as  far  as  who's  doing  what,  but  I 


‘If  we  lend  somebody  some  people,  then  we  will  assume 
no  liability  for  their  actions  if  somebody  screws  up,  and 
we  will  retain  some  measure  of  tactical  control.  ’ 
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don't  think  it’s  any  big  secret  that  for  a long  time, 
because  of  our  financial  laws,  and  our  real  estate  laws 
— they're  not  nearly  as  sophisticated  as  they  are 
across  the  country;  basically  it's  a territorial  type  of 
place,  so  the  law  is  rather  sketchy  — that  the 
Southwest  in  general  became  relatively  attractive  for 
people  like  Bonanno,  who  came  along  and  retired. 
There  was  never  really  very  much  overt  activity. 
Whether  or  not  there  was  a lot  of  other  activity  going 
on  is  something  that  a lot  of  people  might  think  about. 
Obviously  there  was. 

MON:  Is  there  anything  in  the  way  of  an  organized 
crime  presence  that  you  have  to  overly  concern 
yourself  with  in  Tucson? 

RONSTADT:  Well,  you  know,  the  traditional  LCN  [La 
Cosa  Nostra],  I'm  not  sure  that  that’s  nearly  as 
definable  as  it  used  to  be.  What  I think  we're  seeing  all 
over  the  country,  and  especially  in  areas  of  the 
Southwest,  is  the  emergence  of  very  sophisticated 
criminal  conspiracies,  or  organizations  that  are  basical- 
ly making  their  living  through  crime,  be  it  narcotics 
traffic  or  some  other  illegal  activity.  Because  they 
don't  identify  with  the  Cosa  Nostra  or  whatever, 
people  are  not  nearly  as  leery  of  them;  people  are  more 
inclined  to  do  business  with  them,  not  realizing  who 
they  are.  There's  a considerable  amount  of  that 
throughout  the  Southwest;  1 don't  think  that  Tucson, 
or  Phoenix,  or  the  state  of  Arizona  is  unique.  There 
aguin,  some  of  our  laws  — maybe  other  states  or 
jurisdictions  have  laws  to  counteract  that  type  of 
thing.  We  never  had  them. 

LKN:  Does  this  type  of  situation  require  any  extraor- 
dinary cooperative  arrangements  between,  say.  your 
department  and  state  law  enforcement  people  and. 
perhaps,  the  federal  Government? 

RONSTADT.  Yes  to  all  those  things.  We  do  operate 
task  forces  as  a matter  of  routine.  And.  1 don't  know 
how  many  other  states  are  like  us,  but  in  Arizona  we  re 
very  fortunate  to  have  a very  strong  RICO  [Racketeer 
Influenced  and  Corrupt  Organizations]  type  of  statute. 
We  call  it  Little  RICO.  It's  actually  a lot  more  flexible 
that  the  Federal  statute,  and  we've  been  making  some 
RICO  cases,  which  is  great,  because  if  some  guy's  at- 
torney comes  in  and  tries  to  plead  not  guilty,  through  a 
RICO  civil  proceeding  we  re  just  going  to  attach  his 
assets.  It  s actually  a civil  process,  and  we  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  that,  but  it  requires  multi-agency  coopera- 
tion. We  don't  have  the  resources  to  do  asset  tracking, 
asset  evaluation;  the  state  does,  and  they're  very 
anxious  to  use  it. 

LKN:  When  you  say  a "more  flexible  " type  of  statute, 
do  you  mean  what  a defense  attorney  can  attain  by 
bending  it,  or  what  a prosecutor  can  apply  the  law  to? 
RONSTADT:  Well,  the  prosecutor,  or  actually  the 
state,  has  got  more  avenues  there  — more  ability  to 
seize  assets.  My  understanding  is  that  there  are  more 
avenues  they  can  explore  than  can  be  done  under  the 
Federal  statute.  Also,  obviously,  some  of  these  things 
don  t necessarily  relate  to  interstate  RICO  matters.  So 
we  have  not  only  the  ability  to  use  the  Federal  law,  but 
also  the  state  law  if  we  wish.  The  Feds  have  not  really 
been  very  active  in  that  sort  of  thing  in  our  part  of  the 
country,  but  we  re  having  a good  time  with  ours. 
LBN:  What  would  you  say  are  generally  the  principal 
crime  problems  that  you  have  to  deal  with  in  Tucson? 
RONSTADT:  Property  crime  is  the  biggest,  without  a 
doubt. 

LKN:  As  with  any  other  jurisdiction... 

RONSTADT:  Yes.  but  probably  more  so  in  cities  like 
Tucson  because  of  the  life  style  that  we  have. 

LKN:  Which  is  to  say? 

RONSTADT:  Oh,  a whole  bunch  of  reasons.  One  is 
that  a lot  of  the  people  who  live  in  Tucson  haven’t 
lived  there  very  long,  so  there's  less  of  a sense  of  com- 
munity among  them.  Secondly,  a lot  of  the  people  who 
come  to  Tucson  are  basically  unstable  people;  that's 
the  reason  they  came  to  Tucson  instead  of  staying 
wherever  they  came  from.  That  holds  the  potential,  at 
least,  for  an  increased  crime  rate,  because  they  don’t 
deal  with  frustration  very  well,  they  also  may  be  disad- 
vantaged economically,  they  may  be  used  to  one  life 
style  or  standard  of  living,  and  they  feel  that  they're 
entitled  to  a lot  of  things.  Sometimes  what  they  may  do 
is  either  steal,  or.  just  as  bad  in  my  opinion,  is  to  take 


advantage  of  somebody  else  who's  stealing  by  buying 
hot  property. 

The  other  thing  is.  and  I think  it's  a real  important 
factor,  the  way  places  like  Tucson  are  laid  out,  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  town.  In  a lot  of  high-density  areas, 
you  have  a situation  where  people,  because  they're 
cheek-by-jowl,  they  can  keep  an  eye  on  each  other,  and 
keep  an  eye  out  for  strangers.  Places  like  Tucson,  most 
residential  areas  are  built  around  the  concept  of 
privacy.  People  don't  want  to  know  their  neighbors, 
they  don't  know  their  neighbors,  and  their  homes  are 
generally  detached  houses  — the  house  sits  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lot  and  it's  surrounded  around  the  back  by 
what  we  call  a patio  area.  The  landscaping,  trees  and 
bushes  and  so  forth,  are  designed  to  screen  things  like 
windows  and  doors.  The  result  is  that  once  a burglar 
penetrates  that  area,  he  can  go  in  and  clean  out  the 
place  and  nobody  will  ever  know  he's  there  until  he 
makes  his  getaway. 

LKN;  Do  factors  such  as  you  mentioned  imply  special 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  police  to  encourage  crime 
prevention  measures  by  residents  of  Tucson? 
RONSTADT:  Well,  the  only  way  crime  prevention  ef- 
forts work  is  if  you  have  the  cooperation  of  people. 
We've  been  involved  in  crime  prevention  programs 
sjnce  about  1974  — actually  even  earlier  than  that  — 
but  without  too  much  success,  basically  because  they 
didn't  think  it  was  much  of  a problem.  It  hasn't  been 
until  very  recently  that  the  people  recognized  that 
there  is  a problem.  Now  they  're  beating  down  the  door, 
looking  to  get  in  on  Neighborhood  Watch,  be  a block- 
watcher.  shoot  burglars  and  so  on.  And  we're  in  the 
funny  position  now  of  actually  having  more  help,  more 
involvement  offered  to  us  than  we  re  actually  capable 
of  handling.  But  that's  going  to  go  a long  way  toward 
changing  things. 

The  other  thing  that  we've  been  involved  in  for  a 
while  is  the  design  of  new  housing  areas,  new  subdivi- 
sions and  so  forth.  We  have  some  input  into  how 
they're  laid  out,  how  the  streets  are  designed,  how 
landscaping  should  be  done,  and  I think  in  the  long  run 
that  will  probably  have  some  impact.  The  only  way 


RONSTADT:  We  ll  never  catch  up.  We  never  do.  All 
we  can  do  is  instead  of  one  or  two  classes  a year,  which 
is  what  we've  been  sort  of  relegated  to  doing,  we  re 
going  to  try  to  train  more  classes  per  year,  even  though 
they're  smaller,  and  in  that  way  keep  up  with  our  attri 
tion  a little  better,  instead  of  having  a real  big  peak, 
where  you're  up  to  strength  for  a very  short  period  of 
time.  Because  by  the  time  these  guys  that  you're  train- 
ing — who  count  as  part  of  your  authorized  strength  - 
by  the  time  they  hit  the  street,  through  attrition 
you've  lost  that  plus  some,  so  you  keep  going  through 
these  great  peaks  and  valleys.  What  we're  trying  to  do 
is  to  have  more  peaks  and  valleys  more  often,  and 
hopefully  the  peaks  and  valleys  won't  be  so  extreme. 
That's  one  approach. 

As  far  as  getting  more  authorized  strength,  we  will 
probably  get  some  modest  increases,  but  the  problem 
is  that  the  cities  are  running  out  of  money. 

LKN:  Kven  in  the  Sun  Belt  states? 

RONSTADT:  Yeah,  sure.  I mean,  back  East  the  feeling 
is  that  the  real  recession  is  in  Detroit.  But  that's  just 
now  starting  to  filter  down  to  us. 

LKN:  Given  the  fact  of  your  department  being 
understrengthed.  and  given  what  you  face  in  the  way 
of  crime  problems  and  environmental  factors  that  have 


‘You  don’t  have  to  love  your  neighbor,  be  buddies,  have 
block  parties  and  all  that  kind  of  garbage.  What  you  need 
to  do  is  watch  out  for  your  neighbor.’ 


that  you  could  really  eliminate  architecture  as  a factor 
would  be  by  changing  the  thing  that  people  come  to 
Tucson  for,  We  could  go  into  the  whole  defensible 
space  concept,  but  it  wouldn't  look  like  Tucson. 

What  we  re  trying  to  preach  is  the  concept  that  you 
don't  have  to  love  your  neighbor,  be  buddies,  have 
block  parties  and  all  that  kind  of  garbage.  You  don't 
really  have  to  be  nosy,  but  what  you  need  to  do  is 
watch  out  for  your  neighhor.  And  little  by  little,  people 
have  started  to  catch  on  to  that. 

LKN:  Just  for  perspective's  sake,  could  you  give  us 
some  idea  as  to  how  big  an  area  you're  policing,  how 
many  people  you're  policing,  and  how  many  are  doing 
the  policing? 

RONSTADT:  In  terms  of  people  that  we're  policing,  it 
gets  pretty  close  to  half  a million,  although  all  those 
people  aren't  counted  as  actual  Tucson  residents. 
We've  got  the  university,  and  we've  got  a very  large 
metropolitan  area,  unincorporated  area  around  us.  But 
the  Tucson  area  is  approximately  100  square  miles. 
That  will  inevitably  grow.  It  terms  of  population  in  the 
incorporated  area  of  Tucson,  it's  around  230.000. 

LKN:  And  what  do  you  have  to  work  with  in  the  way  of 
resources? 

RONSTADT:  I've  got  approximately  540  sworn  of- 
ficers. But  we're  way  helow  authorized  strength. 

LKN:  Are  there  any  moves  afoot  to  bring  the  depart- 
ment up  to  strength? 

RONSTADT:  Yes.  but  it's  18  months  before  new 
recruits  make  it  to  the  street,  from  the  time  we  start  to 
hire  them  to  the  time  they  're  actually  out  there  on  their 
own. 

LKN:  So  then  given  an  extended  hiring  and  recruiting 
period,  and  given  attrition  that  may  take  place  during 
that  time... 


to  be  dealt  with,  what  has  that  prompted  in  the  way  of, 
perhaps,  innovative  police  response  strategies? 

RONSTADT:  You  mean  like  a six  o'clock  curfew? 
[I. mighs  ) I'm  sure  that  sooner  or  later  we'll  be  like  lots 
of  other  jurisdictions  and  we  ll  be  innovative,  but  1 
think  there  are  just  some  applications  that  we're  going 
to  try  to  use.  One  is  obviously  trying  to  get  people 
more  concerned  and  more  aware.  If  more  and  more  peo- 
ple recognize  that  this  isn't  just  the  cops'  responsibili 
ty.  it's  everybody's  — that  people  really  do  have  to  not 
so  much  solve  their  crime  problem  but  make  better  use 
of  the  police,  instead  of  demanding  things  that  police 
never  could  supply. 

By  the  same  token.  I think  police  have  got  to  give 
people  a realistic  estimate  of  what  it  is  that  police  can 
do.  We  have  gone  for  years  with  the  idea  that  police  can 
be  all  things  to  all  people  — "If  you  want  service,  just 
call  us."  We  can't  do  that  any  more.  We  have  to 
restructure  the  kind  of  service  that  we  can  give  them. 
We  re  doing  that.  The  idea  of  environmental  design 
and  so  forth  is  minor.  The  key  to  it,  really,  is  the  more 
people  that  call  us  when  they  see  something  weird  go- 
ing on,  and  if  they  call  us  based  on  some  orientation 
we've  been  able  to  give  them  as  the  what’s  important 
to  report  and  what's  not,  und  how  to  report  it,  then  ob- 
viously they're  using  us  more  effectively.  And  the 
more  difficult  we  make  it  for  a burglar  — the  more  we 
catch,  the  more  it  becomes  recognized  that,  yes.  by 
God,  we  do  catch  burglars,  and.  yes,  they  can't  go  out 
and  burglarize  with  impunity,  that  people  will  see  it 
and  will  call  us  — the  more  of  that  that  goes  on.  the 
more  discouraging  it’s  going  to  be  for  them,  and  people 
might  go  somewhere  else  to  burglarize.  And  that's  too 
bad  ( laughs ). 
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Now  you  see  ’em,  now  you  don’t. 


The  on-again,  off-again  history  of  prisoners’  rights 


During  the  decade  of  the  70 's,  there 
was  a surge  of  activity  in  the  courts 
relative  to  prisoners  and  prisoners' 
rights  litigation.  Central  to  this  activity 
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were  concerns  about  conditions  of  con- 
finement and  the  internal  administrative 
practices  and  procedures  of  correctional 
personnel. 

Prior  to  that,  with  some  exceptions,  the 
general  attitude  of  the  courts  in  the  area 
of  prisoners'  rights  had  been  outlined  in 
1871  when  a Virginia  court  stated  in  Ruf- 
fin r ( ommonwealth  that  legally  a 
prisoner  had  the  status  of  a "slave  of  the 
state.  " and  consequently  had  no  en- 
forceable rights.  This  position,  generally 
referred  to  as  the  "hands-off " doctrine, 
remained  the  prevailing  attitude  of  the 
judiciary  for  nearly  100  years. 

Typical  of  the  courts'  refusal  to  in- 
tervene in  cases  involving  the  rights  of 
prisoners  were  decisions  such  as  /Vice  v 
Johnson  (1948).  which  indicated  that 
lawful  incarceration  brings  about  the 
necessary  withdrawal  of  many  privileges 
and  rights,  a restriction  justified  by  con- 
siderations underlying  our  prison 
system."  Other  examples  include  subse- 
quent court  decisions  indicating  that 
courts  are  without  power  to  supervise 
prison  administration  or  to  interfere  with 
the  enforcement  of  prison  rules  and/or 
regulations"  ( Hanning  r l.ooney.  1954), 
and  that  "supervision  of  inmates  is  the 
‘unction  of  prison  administrations. 
Courts  have  no  power  to  supervise  the 
management  of  such  institutions  " (Sut- 
ton v Settle  1962). 

Much  of  the  prisoners'  rights  move- 
ment can  be  tied  to  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment of  the  1960  s.  During  this  period, 
prisoners  began  to  enjoy  the  full  range  of 
rights  as  the  courts  ruled  that  in  some  in- 
stances, the  Constitution  does  follow  the 
prisoner  to  prison. 


The  decade  of  the  70‘s  saw  the  courts 
declaring  that  many  of  the  restrictions 
imposed  as  a result  of  incarceration  were 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution.  A 
general  review  of  selected  cases  will  il- 
lustrate this.  For  example,  mail  censor- 
ship was  lifted;  religious  freedom  was 
guaranteed;  minimal  "due  process" 
guidelines  were  established  for  parole 
and  probation  revocation  hearings,  and 
for  prison  disciplinary  hearings:  and  cer- 
tain conditions  of  confinement  were 
declared  to  constitute  "cruel  and  unusual 
punishment." 

However,  it  now  appears  that  toward 
the  end  of  the  last  decade  the  courts 
became  increasingly  more  reluctant  to  in- 
volve themselves  in  prisoners'  rights 
litigation.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
following  cases  heard  by  the  Supreme 
Court  toward  the  end  of  the  1970's. 

In  Meachum  v.  Fa  no  (1976),  it  was  held 
that  transfers  of  prisoners  between  in- 
stitutions did  not  involve  a "liberty  in- 
terest" that  would  invoke  protections 
guaranteed  by  the  due  process  clauses  of 
the  5th  and  14th  Amendments.  The 
Court  held  that  such  transfers  required 
no  more  than  an  administrator  s judg- 
ment as  to  what  would  best  serve  the  in- 
terests of  institutional  security  and  the 
inmate's  welfare. 

The  1977  case  of  Jones  v.  Vorth 
Carolina  Prisoners  s Labor  Union  upheld 
prison  regulations  permitting  inmates  to 
become  members  of  the  union,  but  pro- 
hibiting them  from  soliciting  other  in- 
mates for  membership.  The  regulations 
also  prohibited  union  membership 
meetings  in  the  institution,  as  well  as 
bulk  delivery  of  union  publications  and 
literature  to  the  institution. 

The  Court,  in  reversing  a lower  court 
ruling,  held  that  "proper  deference  to  the 
expertise  of  prison  administrators  had 
not  been  shown,  and  that  such  restric- 
tions were  justified  when  the  peculiar 
and  restrictive  nature  of  confinement 
was  considered.  " 

In  a 1979  case.  Bel l v.  Wolfish,  the 


court  further  indicated  a return  to  the 
"hands-off " doctrine,  and  to  judicial  non- 
intervention in  correctional  litigation. 

The  case  challenged  various  conditions 
of  confinement  and  practices  relative  to 
pretrial  detainees  at  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Prisons'  Metropolitan  Correctional 
Center  in  New  York  City.  The  prisoners 
alleged  that  they  were  housed  in  cells 
designed  for  one  individual;  that  they 
were  prohibited  from  receiving  books 
from  other  than  publishers  and/or  book 
clubs;  that  they  were  prohibited  from 
receiving  packages  other  than  one  at 
Christmas;  that  their  cells  were  searched 
during  their  absence,  and  that  they  were 
subjected  to  body  cavity  (strip)  searches 
following  visits. 

They  contended  that  all  of  the  above 
practices  were  violative  of  their  due  pro- 
cess rights  to  liberty,  and  that  their 
status  as  pretrial  detainees  required  that 
the  presumption  of  innocence  should  ap- 
ply, since  they  were  not  convicted 
prisoners. 

In  reversing  the  lower  court  decision 
that  had  struck  down  these  restrictions 
as  being  "arbitrary  and  capricious,"  the 
Supreme  Court  stated  that  protection  of 
the  detainees'  "liberty  interests " re- 
quired only  that  any  restrictions  placed 
upon  them  not  constitute  punishment  or 
be  "punitive"  in  intent.  The  Justices  also 
rejected  as  inapplicable  the  lower  court's 
reliance  on  the  presumption-of-innocence 
standard  as  a source  of  rights  for  the 
pretrial  detainee.  This  standard,  they 
held,  is  only  a burden-of-proof  standard 
at  criminal  trials,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
used  to  support  the  alleged  constitu- 
tional violations  of  the  pretrial  detainees. 

In  determining  whether  the  restric- 
tions alluded  to  by  the  detainees  con- 
stituted punishment  or  were  punitive  in 
intent,  the  Court  utilized  the  test  out- 
lined in  Kennedy  v Mendoza-  Martinez 
(1963).  In  essence,  the  test  requires  that 
the  restriction  involve  an  affirmative 
disability  or  restraint,  and/or  that  it  has 
been  historically  regarded  as  punish- 


ment. The  question  that  must  be  asked  is 
whether  the  restriction  was  imposed  for 
purposes  of  punishment,  or  incident  to  a 
legitimate  governmental  purpose.  If  it 
relates  to  such  a legitimate  governmental 
objective,  the  restriction  is  deemed  not  to 
amount  to  punishment,  nor  can  it  be 
regarded  as  punitive  in  intent. 

Using  the  Kennedy  test,  the  Court 
ruled  in  Bell  u.  Wolfish  that  "once  it  has 
been  determined  that  the  mere  fact  of 
confinement  of  the  detainee  justifies  the 
restrictions,  the  institution  must  be  per- 
mitted to  use  reasonable  means  to  insure 
that  its  legitimate  interests  in  security 
are  safeguarded,  and  (courts)  should  not 
second-guess  the  expert  administrators 
on  matters  on  which  they  are  better  in- 
formed." 

In  examining  Meachum,  Jones  and 
Bell,  it  appears  that  the  courts  are 
establishing  a new  "hands-off"  doctrine 
by  overlooking  specific  facts,  and  placing 
the  burden  of  proof  on  the  inmate  in 
litigation  involving  prison  policies  and 
procedures.  The  result,  then,  is  once 
again  to  grant  an  almost  unfettered 
discretion  to  correctional  officials  on 
questions  relating  to  the  constitutional 
rights  of  prisoners,  and  prisoners'  rights 
litigation. 

Milwaukee  brews  up 
a different  look 

The  Milwaukee  Police  Department, 
which  since  1975  has  struggled  to  meet  a 
Federal  judge's  order  that  set  quotas  for 
the  hiring  of  minorities  and  women,  is 
nearing  its  goal. 

According  to  figures  compiled  in  April, 
about  15  percent  of  the  officers  in  the 
department  are  minorities  and  women. 
The  department  employs  230  blacks. 
Hispanics  and  American  Indians  and  104 
women. 

Those  figures  indicate  a significant  in- 
crease over  the  numbers  of  minorities 
and  women  on  the  force  in  May  1976. 
when  a police  association  study  showed 
that  four  percent  of  the  force  was  non- 
white and  13  officers  were  female. 

James  Blumenberg,  secretary  of  the 
Milwaukee  Fire  and  Police  Commission, 
said  several  factors  have  helped  in  the 
recruiting  of  minorities  and  women. 

In  1981,  Milwaukee's  Common  Council 
approved  a police  budget  that  included 
funds  for  hiring  an  extra  recruiter. 
Blumenberg  said  the  increased  staff  al- 
lowed the  department  to  administer  its 
written  tests  at  least  every  90  days,  giv- 
ing more  people  the  chance  to  qualify. 
The  tests  previously  had  been  given  two 
or  three  times  a year. 

The  commission  also  has  worked  with 
the  Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College  to 
prepare  candidates  for  the  written  and 
physical  tests  and  has  revised  the  writ- 
ten test  to  eliminate  any  questions  that 
unfairly  discriminated  against  blacks  or 
women. 

"We've  been  trying  to  get  the  message 
out  so  that  minority  persons  know  there 
is  a system  in  place  that  will  fairly  test 
their  ability,"  Blumenberg  said.  "We 
want  them  to  feel  free  to  apply  to  join  the 
force." 

Milwaukee  recruiters  are  working 
under  a quota  established  by  Federal 
Judge  John  W.  Reynolds  in  July  1975, 
when  he  ruled  that  at  least  40  percent  of 
all  persons  appointed  as  police  officers 
must  be  black,  Latin  or  American  Indian. 
The  order  was  modified  in  1 976  to  require 
that  at  least  20  percent  of  all  recruits  be 
female. 


Warrants  become  death  warrants 


fZlZ  I'm  ' C‘“'"  “T'r  h“J'  l°  H‘My  “ °th"*  th‘  •>»»“  Riverside  officers 

to  death  on  May  13.  The  off.cers  were  lulled  wh,!e  apparently  attempting  to  serve  a warrant  in  the  La  Sierra  section  of  the  cit 
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We  read  and  review: 


Letting  the  air  out  of  the  ‘Scared  Straight’  balloon 


Scared  Straight!  and  the  Panacea 
Phenomenon.  By  James  O.  Finckenauer. 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall 
Inc.,  1982.  257  pp. 

To  a nation  increasingly  frightened 
and  frustrated  by  youth  crime,  the  in- 
spiration of  “scaring  them  straight" 
flashed  across  the  public  psyche  in 
March  1979  like  a message  from  the  gods 
— media-delivered  manna. 

It  was  all  so  simple:  woodshed  wisdom 
with  Oscar-winning  gloss:  video  proof 
that  punishment  not  only  purifies  but 
can  purge  our  collective  guilt  about  the 
failings  of  pnrens  patriae. 

Who  could  question  it?  Did  our  eyes 
and  ears  deceive  us  or  was  that  Peter 
Falk  declaring  that  ”80  to  90  percent  of 


Edward  Gein:  America's  Most  Bizarre 
Murderer.  By  Robert  H.  Gollmar. 
Delavan,  Wise.:  Chas.  Hallberg  & Co., 
1981.  236  pp.  89.95. 

As  a youngster  growing  up  in  Wiscon- 
sin, 1 still  recall  vividly  reading  the  sensa- 
tional newspaper  accounts  of  the  arrest 
of  the  ghoulish  killer  Edward  Gein  in  a 
rural  Wisconsin  community  in  1957.  The 
papers  headlined  the  unspeakable  hor- 
rors found  in  an  old,  lonely  farmhouse  in 
Plainfield. 

Gein  had  grown  up  in  Plainfield  — a 
village  of  some  700  persons  — and  had 
lived  alone  in  an  old  house  without  elec- 
tricity since  his  mother  s death  in  1945. 
He  was  regarded  as  somewhat  of  a loner, 
a little  bit  of  an  oddity  who  had  laughing- 
ly admitted  his  responsibility  for  the 
disappearance  of  many  women  in  the 
area  over  the  years. 

No  one  took  seriously  the  frivolous 
gossip  surrounding  the  recluse  who  was 
regarded  by  his  neighbors  as  a trustwor- 
thy babysitter  for  their  children  and  a 
dependable  handyman.  Living  on  160 
acres  that  he  no  longer  farmed,  he  often 
spent  evenings  with  a neighbor  watching 
television. 

After  his  mother's  death,  Gein  had 
sealed  off  the  upstairs,  the  parlor  and  his 
mother's  bedroom,  nailing  the  doors 
shut.  He  began  robbing  graves  soon  after 
that,  digging  up  fresh  bodies  of  older 
women  to  assemble  his  collection  of 
skulls,  masks  made  from  the  skin  of 
women's  faces,  a vest  from  a woman's 
torso,  leggings  from  the  skin  of  legs.  He 
replaced  the  cane  seat  of  a chair  with  one 
made  of  human  skin,  made  bracelets 
from  the  same  material  and  collected 
noses  and  lips.  In  all,  about  15  women's 
bodies  were  mutilated  to  assemble  his 
“trophies." 

On  November  17.  1957  — the  opening 
day  of  deer-hunting  season  — sheriff's 
deputies  followed  a hunch  and  went  to 
Gein's  farm  to  question  him  about  the 
disappearance  of  a Plainfield  hardware 
store  owner.  Not  finding  him  home,  they 
entered  a shed,  where  Captain 
Schoephoerster  and  Sheriff  Schley  saw 
something  they  would  never  forget: 

"It  was  8:00  P.M.  We  tried  the  doors. 
They  were  all  locked  but  the  door  leading 


the  kids  in  this  unique  program"  run  by 
lifers  at  New  Jersey's  Rahway  State 
Prison  "are  scared  straight”? 

The  Juvenile  Awareness  Project, 
begun  at  Rahway  in  the  fall  of  1976,  was 
replicated  across  the  country  with 
evangelistic  fervor  — a cheap,  effective 
cure-all  with  a bit  of  bootstrap  salvation 
built  in. 

Few  stopped  to  ask  themselves  if  this 
glimpse  of  hell  to  which  we  were  subject- 
ing children  was  really  what  we  meant 
by  "corrections,"  or  whether  we,  a civil- 
ized people,  should  countenance  brutali- 
ty as  a deterrent  to  teenagers. 

One  who  did  worry,  early  on,  was  Pro- 
fessor James  O.  Finckenauerof  Rutgers 
University. 

"High-scare  tactics  can  backfire,"  he 


into  a woodshed  attached  to  the  house 
didn't  seem  to  be  latched  too  tight.  I put 
my  foot  against  it  and  pushed  and  the 
door  came  open.  Knowing  Gein  had  no 
electricity,  we  took  our  flashlights  and 
went  in.  As  I tried  to  open  the  door  going 
from  the  woodshed  into  the  house, 
Sheriff  Schley  looked  around  a portion  of 
Continued  on  Page  12 

‘ Glorious  rhetorical  overkill’. 


Crime  and  Social  Justice.  Tony  Platt  and 
Paul  Takagi,  eds.  Totowa,  N.J.:  Barnes  & 
Noble  Books.  1981.  221  pp.  823.50. 

This  anthology  of  eight  articles  is 
reprinted  from  the  first  four  years  of  the 
journal  “Crime  and  Social  Justice," 
which  began  at  the  School  of  Criminology 
at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
in  1974.  The  journal's  appearance  as  a 
vehicle  of  radical  ideology  was  followed 
by  the  demise  of  the  School  of 
Criminology  in  1976.  Some  observers 
believe  that  the  appearance  of  a vocal 
minority  of  Marxist  and/or  critical 
criminologists  caused  the  academic 
authorities  to  close  the  school;  others 
think  that  the  school  had  outlived  its 
usefulness  and  resources  were  better 
allocated  elsewhere. 

Whatever  the  truth  of  the  matter  may 
be,  this  book  of  readings  captures  the 
paranoia  of  dispossessed  left-wing  in- 
tellectuals in  a glorious  rhetorical 
overkill.  Familiar  and  cherished,  their 
code  word  polish  themselves  as  they 
tumble  through  the  prose,  reinforcing 
here,  worn  awav  there,  but  constantly 
reminding  the  reader  of  the  evils  of  cor- 
porate capitalism. 

The  introduction  alleges  that  several  of 
the  dispossessed  were  unable  to  find 
employment  because  of  "academic 
repression."  The  assumption  that 
unemployable  ideologues  are  by  defini- 
tion victims  of  repression  is  an  in- 
teresting but  unproductive  tautology. 
The  introduction  goes  on  to  summarize 
the  contributions  of  the  eight  articles  and 
alerts  the  reader  to  their  vocabulary: 
radical  activist  — hegemony  — bourgeois 


reasoned.  "It  is  in  part  the  elements  of 
danger  and  adventure  that  make  delin- 
quent behavior  exciting  and  attractive  in 
the  first  place." 

Finckenauer's  book  is  an  account  of 
how  he  tried  scientifically  to  measure  the 
after-effects  of  the  Rahway  project. 
From  the  beginning,  his  was  an  uphill 
battle.  Funding  was  scant;  officiul 
cooperation  was  withdrawn.  Debunking 
even  an  instant  myth  can  be  discourag- 
ing, especially  in  light  of  other  studies  in- 
dicating that  as  few  as  14  out  of  1,400 
who  had  gone  through  the  harassing  ex- 
perience later  found  themselves  in  new 
trouble  with  the  law. 

Those  figures  were  and  are  suspect, 
Finckenauer  decided.  "They  may  be  so 
subject  to  error  and  inaccuracies  as  to 
render  them  totally  unreliable  and  in- 
valid." 

He  contends  that  many  kids  were 
neither  delinquent  nor  even  predelin- 
quent when  taken  to  Rahway.  He  claims 
that  the  responses  to  early  attempts  at 
evaluation  were  ill-defined  and  ques- 
tionable. 

His  own  analysis,  which  compared  46 
experimentals  (youths  who  visited 
Rahway)  with  35  controls  (youths  who 
did  not  participate  in  the  project),  settled 
over  the  juvenile  justice  community  like 
a cloud. 

"A  significantly  higher  proportion  of 
the  juveniles  who  did  not  attend  the  pro- 


criminology — critical  thought  — radical 
praxis  — reactionary  — organic  connec- 
tions — coercive  political  institutions  — 
radical  criminology  — mature  theoretical 
materials  — academic  collectives  — 
Marxist  alternative  — proletarian  class 
outlook  — socialist  construction  — 
primitive  rebellion  — liberal  apologetics 

— prisoners  movement  — liberal  meta- 
physics — materialist  conception  of 
history  — economics  of  marginalization 

— capitalist  mode  of  production  — 
racism  — sexism  — capitalist  property 
relations  — law  and  order  ideologies  — 
disillusioned  liberals  — neo conservatism 

— liberal  victimology  — bourgeois 
feminism  — macroscopic  analysis  — 
super-exploited  — state  repression  — 
political  surveillance  — progressive 
scholars. 

And  there  we  have  it. 

Platt  looks  at  street  crime  in  the  first 
article  and  concludes  that,  while  exten- 
sive, most  of  it' is  not  reported  to  the 
police,  and  is  caused  by  the  capitalist 
labor  market.  In  the  second  article,  Platt 
and  Takagi  make  an  ad  hominum  attack 
on  van  den  Haag,  Banfield,  Wilson.  Mar- 
tinson, Morris  and  Hawkins,  whom  they 
call  the  new  realists.  To  the  authors,  new 
realists  are  anti-intellectual,  have  a 
punishment  orientation  toward  street 
crime,  promote  the  state,  are  morally 
outraged  and  hate  the  working  class. 

An  article  on  social  class  reviews 
definitions  of  crime  from  a Marxist 
perspective  and  concludes  that  socialist 
definitions  of  crime  require  flexibility  in 
“repressing  the  rights  of  capitalists.”  An 
article  on  "Delinquency  and  the  Collec- 


ject  did  better  in  terms  of  subsequent  of- 
fenses than  did  the  group  which  at- 
tended." 

"More  experimentals  than  controls 
committed  subsequent  offenses,  and 
their  mean  seriousness  of  subsequent 
delinquency  scores  was  significantly 
higher. 

"In  sum,"  Finckenauer  said,  "niy 
research  strongly  suggests  that  the 
Lifers  Project  is  not  scaring  kids 
straight.  If  nothing  else,  the  findings 
challenge  and  in  my  judgment  debunk 
any  thoughts  that  this  approach  could  be 
a panacea." 

Letting  the  air  out  of  a populur  balloon 
is  not  the  way  to  gain  acclaim.  Whut  we 
are  left  with  are  not  only  our  former  fears 
and  frustrations  but  the  additional  smell 
of  stale  exhaust. 

But  in  this  case  the  good  professor  does 
offer  us  some  good  advice. 

All  persons,  he  says,  should  be  en- 
couraged to  visit  prisons,  especially 
young  people.  And  visits  should  include 
conversations  with  inmates. 

"Above  all,  we  should  stop  our  foolish 
and  futile  search  for  what  will  be  the  ever 
elusive  cure-all.  That  highway  of  punc- 
tured panaceas  seems  destined  to  lead 
only  to  further  failure  and  frustration.” 
ROBERT  W.  KOTZBAUER 
Director  of  Research  & Communications 
Citizens  Crime  Commission  of 
Philadelphia 


tive  Varieties  of  Youth,"  meanwhile,  is 
an  interesting  historical  review  of 
youthful  lawbreakers  from  the  17th  cen- 
tury English  vagabonds  to  the  19th  cen- 
tury American  alienated  leisure  class.  In 
their  article  “Any  Woman's  Blues," 
Klein  and  Kress  do  a "critical"  overview 
of  women  and  the  criminal  justice  system 
as  portrayed  by  "traditional 
criminology,  concluding  that  the  legal 
system  functions  to  keep  women  in  an  in- 
ferior position.  Then.  Melossi's  discus- 
sion of  "The  Penal  Question  in  Capital" 
sees  the  development  of  workhouses  and 
prisons  as  examples  of  the  capitalist 
repression  of  the  working  class. 

The  concluding  article,  by  Takugi,  is  a 
study  of  the  contrast  between  the 
number  of  police  officers  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty  and  the  number  of  civilians  killed 
by  the  police.  His  conclusion?  The  sug- 
gestion that  increases  in  the  number  of 
police  are  turning  this  country  into  a gar- 
rison state. 

THOMAS  G.  EYNON 
Department  of  Sociology 
Southern  Illinois  University 
Carbondule.  Illinois 


Read  a Good  Book  Lately? 

Why  not  tell  us  about  it?  LEN  wel- 
comes input  from  its  readers  on  the 
latest  in  the  literature  of  criminal 
justice.  Suggestions,  queries  and  re- 
views should  be  sent  to:  The  Editor, 
Law  Enforcement  News.  444  West 
56th  Street,  New  York.  NY  10019. 


The  ghoulish  recluse  behind 
Alfred  Hitchcock’s  ‘ Psycho ’ 


No  red  carpet  for  Marxist  criminology 
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All's  not  so  fair. 


Memphis  promotion  system  charged  with  favoritism 
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Continued  from  Page  J 
didates  to  fill  critically  needed  lieutenant 
slots.  It  used  u three-point  evaluation 
system  to  determine  which  officers 
would  be  sent  to  its  promotion  assess- 
ment centers. 

The  three-point  evaluations  included 
work-performance  evaluations  done  by 
the  officers'  supervisors,  which  counted 
for  50  percent  of  their  score;  completion 
of  a supervisory  training  course  at  the 
police  academy,  which  counted  for  40  per- 
cent, and  seniority,  which  provided  10 
percent  of  the  final  score. 

The  64  officers  with  the  highest  scores 
were  to  be  sent  to  the  assessment  center 
for  further  evaluation,  but  that  group  in- 


cluded only  one  black  and  no  women.  In 
order  to  comply  with  the  1978  consent 
decree,  the  department  added  two 
women  and  two  blacks  who  had  scored 
lower  than  white  or  male  counterparts. 

When  the  department  released  the  list 
of  64  finalists,  the  police  association  said 
the  list  proved  that  the  evaluation  pro- 
cess was  not  fair.  Association  president 
Ray  Maples  said  it  included  too  many 
"fair-haired  boys"  who  were  given  good 
evaluations  because  they  are  popular 
with  supervisors. 

Maples  said  that  the  fact  that  only  one 
out  of  52  blacks  was  among  the  top  64 
candidates  was  also  due  to  prejudice  in 
the  work-performance  evaluations, 

"If  you  evaluated  everyone  fairly, 


Trial  judge  chronicles  tale  of 
murderer  and  grave  robber 
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the  woodshed.  I heard  him  cry  out.  My 
God.  here  she  is.'  I went  over  to  where  he 
was  and  saw  a woman's  nude,  headless 
body  hanging  from  the  rafters  by  her 
ankles." 

The  woman  had  been  gutted  like  a deer. 
Her  heart  was  found  in  a saucepan  on  the 
stove  in  the  kitchen  of  the  farmhouse. 

Ciein  was  arrested  later  that  evening 
watching  television  at  a neighbor's.  He 
denied  the  killing,  insisting  that  her 
death  was  accidental.  After  a short  hear- 
ing, he  was  committed  to  the  state 
hospital  for  the  criminally  insane. 

In  1968,  he  was  found  competent  to 
stand  trial.  The  author  of  this  biography, 
a circuit  judge,  presided  over  that  trial,  in 
which  Gein  was  found  guilty  but  insane 
and  returned  to  the  hospital  where  he  re- 
mains to  this  day  — a 75-year-old  man 
who  spends  his  time  making  jewelry  and 
helping  out  in  the  maintenance  depart- 
ment. 

The  book  is  based  on  the  trial 
transcript,  Gein's  confessions,  the 
judge's  trial  notes,  medical  and 
psychiatric  reports,  conferences  with 
lawyers  and  law  enforcement  officers  and 
an  interview  with  Gein  himself. 
Although  there  seems  to  be  sufficient 


evidence  to  link  him  with  other  murders 
in  the  area,  Gein  denied  having  anything 
to  do  with  the  disappearance  of  two 
15-year-old  girls,  a woman  tavern  owner 
or  two  men  who  disappeared  after 
visiting  a tavern.  The  jacket  of  one  of  the 
men,  along  with  his  dog,  was  later  found 
near  Gein's  home  and  the  genitals  of  two 
girls  about  15  years  old  were  found 
among  Gein's  collection  of  various 
female  parts. 

Robert  Bloch,  who  lived  nearby  at  the 
time  of  Gein's  arrest,  used  the  story  of 
the  crimes  as  the  basis  for  his  novel 
"Psycho,"  later  made  into  a movie  by 
Alfred  Hitchcock. 

Judge  Gollmar  describes  Gein  as 
"America's  most  bizarre  murderer,  grave 
robber,  maker  of  exotic  household  items, 
wearing  apparel  and  possessor  of  un- 
doubtedly the  finest  private  collection  of 
female  heads,  vaginas,  vulvas  — and  un- 
questionably the  most  notorious 
character  ever  to  stand  before  me  in 
court." 

His  observations  from  this  unique  van- 
tage point  make  for  compelling  reading 
and  provide  a firsthand  — and  first-rate 
— account  of  a case  that  aroused 
worldwide  interest. 

DANIEL  P.  KING 
Whitefish  Bay,  Wisconsin 


Supreme  Court  expands  criteria 
for  searching  auto  and  contents 
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when  there  is  probable  cause  to  search 
the  entire  car.  It  did  not  overrule  a 1979 
decision  requiring  a warrant  to  search  a 
suitcase  in  the  trunk  of  a taxi,  because 
police  had  received  a tip  that  the  suitcase 
contained  marijuana,  but  had  no  prob- 
able cause  to  search  the  rest  of  the  car. 

Police  also  cannot  search  the  con- 
tainers in  a car  if  the  containers  could  not 
be  hiding  the  contraband  they  have  prob- 
able cause  to  search  for.  For  example,  a 
tip  that  an  automobile  is  transporting  il- 
legal aliens  would  be  probable  cause  to 
search  the  trunk,  but  not  to  open  suit- 
cases. 


Coming  Up  in  LEN: 

An  alternative  approach  to  teaching 
the  fine  art  of  report-writing 

You’ll  say  you  saw  it  in  Law  Enforcement  News 


there'd  be  women  and  blacks  on  the  list," 
Maples  said.  "If  evaluations  were  fair,  we 
wouldn't  have  some  of  those  guys  on  the 
list  at  all." 

Maples  said  the  work  evaluations 
aren't  fair  because  supervisors' 
preferences  can  influence  their  ratings. 
He  asserted  that  the  supervisors  should 
be  held  responsible  for  their  evaluations, 
so  that  mistakes  or  intentional 
discrimination  could  somehow  be 
counted  against  them. 

But  Dr.  Tom  Hickey,  a police  depart- 
ment psychologist  who  helped  design  the 
evaluation  system,  said  it  is  the  best 
possible  system. 

"I  think  it's  very  fair,"  Hickey  said. 
"There  are  biases,  but  I don't  think  there 
is  any  better  system  when  you've  got 
people  evaluating  other  people." 

Hickey  said  the  performance  evalua- 
tion is  "anchor-based,"  meaning  that 
specific  guidelines  for  rating  officers  are 
given. 

For  instance,  he  said,  rather  than  ask- 
ing a supervisor  to  rate  officers  on 
neatness,  it  would  ask  for  information  on 


how  regularly  the  officers  shined  their 
shoes.  Answers  to  specific  questions 
make  the  process  more  objective.  Hickey 
contended. 

The  psychologist  also  said  that  the 
department  is  preparing  a computer 
analysis  program  that  will  compare 
evaluations  by  precinct  and  by  shift,  in 
an  effort  to  detect  supervisors  who  are 
giving  unusually  high  or  low  scores. 

In  addition,  the  department  will  con- 
tinue training  supervisors  in  how  to 
evaluate  the  officers  under  them,  Hickey 
said.  "The  process  can  be  refined,  but  the 
improvement  will  be  in  training  super- 
visors, not  changing  the  system." 

Police  association  president  Maples 
said  his  organization  will  continue  to 
fight  for  what  it  feels  is  a fair  promotion 
system,  as  it  has  done  for  several  years. 
"1  don't  guess  you  can  ever  get  tired  of 
it,"  he  said. 

"When  we  started  trying  to  work  out  a 
promotion  system,  we  just  asked  that  it 
be  fair,  so  that  the  working  police  officer 
that  goes  out  and  does  his  job,  the 
outstanding  officer,  gets  promoted." 


Training  academies  adapt  to 
increasing  number  of  females 


The  ruling  does  not  apply  to  occupants 
of  the  car,  although  earlier  rulings  have 
given  police  the  right  to  search  people  in 
the  process  of  making  an  arrest,  as  well  as 
extending  the  right  to  search  areas  of  the 
passenger  compartment  within  reach  of 
the  occupants. 

Joining  the  majority  opinion  were 
Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  and 
Associate  Justices  Harry  A.  Blackmun, 
Lewis  F.  Powell,  William  H.  Rehnquist 
and  Sandra  Day  O'Connor.  Associate 
Justice  William  J.  Brennan  Jr.  joined 
Marshall's  dissenting  opinion,  while 
Associate  Justice  Byron  R.  White  wrote 
a separate  dissent. 
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the  impact  of  women  on  police  training 
ranged  from  warnings  that  a fierce  battle 
of  the  sexes  would  erupt  to  fears  that 
their  presence  would  dull  the  competitive 
edge  between  men.  instructors  say  that 
women  have  had  no  drastic  effect  on  com- 
petitiveness in  the  academies. 

One  reason  is  that  many  academies 
have  placed  reduced  emphasis  on  com- 
petition and  more  on  cooperation  in  re- 
cent years. 

"We  foster,  from  the  day  they  walk  in 
our  facility  until  the  day  they  leave, 
teamwork,"  said  Lieut.  Mahoney  of 
Arizona.  "We  don't  allow  competition 
between  the  sexes." 

"I  don't  really  see  a level  of  com- 
petitiveness between  the  sexes,"  noted 
Denise  Thene.  a continuing  education 
evaluator  in  Minnesota.  "Academically, 
I've  seen  more  cooperation  than  com- 
petitiveness." 

The  FBI's  Watson  said  recruits  at  the 
bureau's  academy  often  work  together, 
with  men  who  are  good  runners  helping 
pace  women  in  nightly  exercise,  or 
women  who  have  studied  law  tutoring 
their  male  comrades. 

The  U.S.  Army  recently  announced 
that  it  will  once  again  segregate  its  train- 
ing, saying  that  it  found  men  were  "held 
back"  by  the  women  in  physical  training. 
But  police  academies  report  no  similar 
problem. 

"I  don't  see  it  at  all.  . .,"  Watson  said 
"We've  had  no  problems  in  compatibility 
at  all."  He  said  recruits  progress  at  dif- 
ferent speeds,  but  that  training  pro- 
cedures must  allow  for  that. 

‘‘It  has  to  be  structured  so  that  recruits 
compete  with  themselves,  with  their 
peers."  Watson  said.  "Each  person  has 
to  work  to  fulfill  their  own  potential." 

Training  instructors  say  that  as 
women  recruits  have  moved  from  the 
spotlight  to  an  accepted  part  of  academy 
life,  the  transformation  has  proven 
something,  both  to  the  women  and  their 
trainers. 

"There  are  things  they  have  to  prove 
about  themselves  for  the  first  time," 
Watson  said.  "They  have  to  push 
themselves  physically;  they've  found 
that  you  may  hurt  for  a while,  but  you  can 


keep  on  going.” 

And  at  least  one  police  trainer  thinks 
it’s  time  to  stop  looking  at  the  differences 
between  male  and  female  recruits. 

"I/et's  just  put  it  to  rest,"  Arizona's 
Lieut.  Mahoney  said.  "They're  all  going 
to  be  police  officers,  whether  they  're  men, 
women,  black,  white  or  blue," 

New  chief  in 
St  Louis  faces 
sagging  morale 
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Association  says  promotions  still  aren't 
based  on  merit.  President  Roy  Perkins 
said  the  process  used  in  choosing  the 
chief  doesn't  change  his  opinion. 

"We  find  it  terribly  interesting,  but 
that's  about  it,"  he  said.  "Apparently 
they  have  defied  some  powerful  people  in 
St.  Louis,  but  that  doesn't  mean  we  re  go- 
ing to  get  fair  promotions." 

The  police  association  backs  a plan 
that  would  establish  criteria  for  promo- 
tions, with  a passing  score  set  before 
testing  begins.  Officers  would  know  the 
criteria  in  advance  and  know  their  scores 
in  various  areas.  Those  who  scored  above 
the  passing  mark  would  be  promoted  ac- 
cording to  seniority. 

"Everybody  would  make  sergeant  if 
they  stayed  at  least  25  years."  Perkins 
explained.  "Everybody  would  get  at 
least  one  promotion. 

Another  issue  Berner  faces  is  coor- 
dinating the  work  of  the  St.  Louis  depart- 
ment with  that  of  St.  Louis  County  and 
64  small  municipal  police  departments  in 
the  county.  Berner  said  in  his  application 
for  the  job  that  the  departments  should 
be  consolidated  eventually,  but  has  said 
since  that  he  doesn't  expect  consolida- 
tion “within  my  lifetime." 

But  increased  cooperation  between  the 
departments  is  essential,  he  added.  The 
departments  have  already  consolidated 
police  training,  he  said,  but  should  con- 
sider consolidating  other  functions,  such 
as  laboratories  or  communications 
departments. 
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Supreme  Court  Briefs:  the  limits 
to  dogged  pursuit  of  contraband 
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ing  the  question  of  whether  an  individual 
may  be  punished  for  refusing  to  identify 
himself  during  a lawful  investigatory 
stop  that  is  not  in  violation  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment?  (Kolender  v.  Lawson.  No. 
81-1920.  the  Court  noted  probable 
jurisdiction  on  March  8.  1982.) 

Use  of  Dogs  to  Detect  Drugs 

In  a trend-setting  case,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  announced 
that  "the  use  of  a canine's  keen  sense  of 
smell  to  detect  the  presence  of  contra- 
band within  personal  luggage''  is  a 
limited  search  within  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment. which  "may  be  conducted  without 
a warrant  and  which  may  be  based  on  an 
officer  s 'founded'  or  'articulable'  suspi- 
cion rather  than  probable  cause." 

The  case  had  its  origin  when  the  defen- 
dant checked  his  luggage  with  an  airline 
just  before  boarding  a plane  in  Fort 
Lauderdale.  Fla.,  for  San  Diego.  While 
the  luggage  was  in  the  custody  of  the 
airline,  a trained  drug-detecting  dog 
named  Nick  alerted  a detective  to  the 
possibility  that  contraband  was  in  the 
defendant  s suitcase.  Based  in  part  upon 
the  alert  given  by  Nick  and  another  dog, 
the  detective  obtained  a search  warrant. 
A search  was  executed  pursuant  to  the 
warrant  and  cocaine  was  discovered. 

Follovying  the  search  and  the  seizure  of 
the  cocaine,  the  defendant  was  subse- 
quently found  guilty  of  "possession  with 
intent  to  distribute  and  conspiring  to 
possess  with  intent  to  distribute 
cocaine. " On  appeal,  the  defendant 
argued  that  the  dog's  efforts  amounted 
to  searches  within  the  meaning  of  the 


Fourth  Amendment. 

The  appellate  court  focused  its  atten- 
tion on  whether  the  use  of  trained  drug- 
detecting dogs  to  detect  contraband 
within  personal  luggage  constituted  an 
invasion  of  the  owner's  inherent  privacy 
interest  in  the  contents. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit addressed  the  question  by  first 
noting  that  a “trained  canine's  sense  of 
smell  is  more  than  eight  times  as  sen- 
sitive as  a human  s."  The  appellate  court 
further  noted  that  the  dog's  keen  sense  of 
smell  was  an  independent  detection 
device  which  replaced  the  detective's 
senses.  Balanced  against  these  facts,  the 
appellate  court  noted:  “One  who  reposes 
his  personal  effects,  including  contra- 
band, in  a locked  suitcase  is  surely  en- 
titled to  assume  that  a trained  canine  will 
not  broadcast  its  incriminating  contents 
to  the  authorities.  " 

After  examining  these  factors  in 
balance,  the  appellate  court  ruled  that 
the  use  of  the  dogs'  sense  of  smell  to 
detect  drugs  was  a limited  Fourth 
Amendment  intrusion  that  could  be  con- 
ducted without  there  being  probable 
cause,  but  only  where  there  was  an  of- 
ficer's founded  or  articulable  suspicion 
that  contraband  was  being  concealed. 
The  appellate  court  sent  the  case  back  to 
the  District  Court  that  had  tried  the  case 
to  evaluate  its  determination  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  dog  sniffing  was  in  fact  a 
Fourth  Amendment  intrusion.  (U.S.  v. 
Beale,  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Ninth  Circuit  announced  on  April 
22.  1982.) 


Bipartisan  effort  seeks  to  fill 
breach  of  criminal-code  reform 
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jumping  bail.  It  also  includes  a presump- 
tion that  a defendant  is  a danger  to  the 
community  if  charged  with  a serious 
drug  trafficking  offense  or  using  a 
firearm  in  a violent  crime. 

The  bill  also  strengthens  the  protection 
of  Federal  witnesses  and  victims.  It 
would  require  a presentence  report  to  in- 
clude a "victim  impact  statement"  and 
would  make  it  a crime  to  annoy  or  injure 
any  victim  or  witness. 

Under  the  bill's  provisions,  victims 
could  file  a civil  suit  against  the  United 
States  for  injury  or  property  loss  caused 
by  a dangerous  person  who  was  free  in 
the.  community  because  of  gross 
negligence  by  a Federal  agent. 

Other  provisions  would: 

1<  Increase  fines  for  drug  trafficking 
and  penalties  for  trafficking  in  large 
amounts  of  the  most  dangerous  drugs.  It 
would  also  increase  the  penalties  for  of- 
fenses involving  the  most  dangerous 
non-narcotic  drugs,  such  as  LSD,  PCP 
and  amphetamines,  bringing  them  to  the 
level  of  offenses  involving  heroin  and 
opiates.  State  and  foreign  felony  drug 
convictions  could  also  be  considered 
when  determining  whether  a defendant 
was  a repeat  drug  offender. 

Make  it  a Federal  crime  to  kill,  kid- 
nap or  assault  certain  senior  White 
House  officials,  a member  of  the  Cabinet, 
a Cabinet  member's  second-in-command 
or  a Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

H Establish  a seven-member  commis- 
sion to  set  up  sentencing  guidelines  for 
courts  to  use  in  determining  appropriate 
sentences.  The  guidelines  would  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  Congress  and  a judge 
who  did  not  follow  them  would  have  to 


explain  the  deviation. 

11  Give  the  head  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  the  authority  to  turn 
over  surplus  Federal  property  to  state 
and  local  governments  for  us?  as  correc- 
tional facilities.  The  transfer  would  re- 
quire no  reimbursement  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

H Permit  emergency  electronic 
surveillance  in  life-endangering  situa- 
tions. 

H Make  it  a crime  to  solicit  the  commis- 
sion of  a Federal  crime  of  violence. 

f Increase  the  penalties  for 
distributing  controlled  substances 
within  1,000  feet  of  an  elementary  or 
secondary  school. 

In  addition  to  the  proposals  included  in 
the  bill,  Biden  urged  the  passage  of  two 
other  measures,  which  have  also  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate: 

11  A proposal  to  establish  a Cabinet- 
level  post  to  coordinate  Federal  narcotics 
enforcement  efforts,  introduced  by  Sen. 
John  H.  Heinz  of  Pennsylvania. 

II  A bill  that  would  create  a financial 
assistance,  research  and  training  pro- 
gram for  state  and  local  criminal  justice 
agencies,  introduced  by  Sen.  Arlen 
Specter  of  Pennsylvania. 
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* BURDEN’S  BEAT 

By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 

The  black-on-black  crime  phenomenon 
rises  from  between  the  lines  on  stat  sheets 

It's  no  secret  that  blacks  are  involved  in  crime  in  numbers  far  out  of  proportion  to 
their  share  of  the  population.  An  hour  spent  in  municipal  court  in  most  large  cities,  or 
a peek  into  almost  any  Federal  or  state  prison,  would  give  a foreign  visitor  the  impres- 
sion that  the  racial  makeup  of  the  United  States  is  heavily  black. 

In  fact,  the  population  is  only  about  12  percent  black.  Butin  1980,  according  to  the 
FBI  s Uniform  Crime  Reports,  44  percent  of  those  arrested  for  violent  crimes  were 
black;  for  property  crimes,  the  percentage  was  near  30. 

There's  nothing  surprising  about  those  figures  to  anyone  acquainted  with  crime 
trends.  What  is  not  so  well  understood  is  the  fact  that  crime  victims,  too.  are  dispor- 
portionately  black.  The  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  found  that  in  1979,  blacks  were 
victims  of  violent  crime  at  the  rate  of  42  per  1 ,000  population,  as  compared  with  34  per 
1 .000  for  whites.  Black  citizens  also  stood  a greater  chance  of  being  burglarized,  with  a 
rate  of  1 1 4 burglaries  per  1 ,000  households  versus  88  per  1 .000  for  whites.  Only  for  the 
crimes  of  household  larceny  and  personal  larceny  were  the  black  and  white  victimiza- 
tion rates  about  the  same. 

The  high  numbers  of  black  criminals  and  black  victims  adds  up  to  a phenomenon 
that  Ebony  magazine  has  labeled  black-on-black  crime.  Until  rather  recently, this 
phenomenon  was  buried  in  the  crime  statistics.  Both  blacks  and  whites  were  reluctant 
to  raise  the  issue  for  fear  of  stirring  racial  tensions  and  drawing  accusations  of  racism. 
But  now.  as  Lee  A.  Daniels  noted  in  The  New  York  Times  Magazine  last  May,  "a 
growing  number  of  blacks,  prompted  by  an  epidemic  of  crime  in  their  neighborhoods 
and  by  their  fears  that  a national  mood  of  racial  reactions  and  social  and  fiscal 
retrenchment  will  provoke  more  street  crime,  are  speaking  out. 

They're  acting,  too.  Daniels  quotes  Richard  Shapiro,  director  of  the  New  York 
Police  Department's  Civilian  Participation  Programs  division,  as  saying.  "The  black 
community  wasn't  speaking  about  this  before.  But  now.  while  the  old  issues  like 
umemployment  and  decent  housing  remain,  the  'new'  issue  of  crime  has  risen  to  the 
forefront."  Blacks  are  about  as  active  as  whites  in  crime  prevention  activities  in  their 
neighborhoods,  Shapiro  said. 

As  the  experts  see  it,  the  problem  of  black  crime  has  roots  in  poverty,  high 
unemployment  rates,  inferior  housing,  inadequate  schools,  mistrust  of  the  police,  the 
proliferation  of  single-parent  families  with  the  consequent  loosening  of  ties  on  the 
young,  and  a perception  that  racism  still  keeps  blacks  on  the  lowest  rungs  of  the 
socioeconomic  ladder.  It  is  hard  to  know  how  much  weight  to  assign  to  any  of  these 
factors.  On  the  average,  Puerto  Ricans  and  American  Indians  are  mired  deeper  in 
poverty  than  blacks,  but  their  crime  rates  are  much  lower.  So  what  effect  does  poverty 
have  on  black  crime? 

Whatever  the  reasons,  it  is  all  too  clear  that  blacks  are  represented  in  crime 
statistics,  both  as  criminals  and  victims,  in  much  higher  numbers  than  they  should  be 
Among  the  horrifying  statistics  are  those  showing  that  homicide  is  the  leading  cause 
of  death  for  black  males  from  25  to  44  years  old  and  the  second  leading  cause  for  1 5-to- 
24-year-olds. 

What  can  be  done  about  it?  There  are  no  easy  answers  for  black-on-black  crime, 
any  more  than  for  the  "white-on-white"  variety.  Lee  Daniels  reported  that  many 
blacks  believe  "society  must  be  made  to  recognize  that  more  rhetoric  about  'getting 
tough'  is  an  ineffective  response  to  street  crime  in  view  of  abuses  of  plea  bargaining  (a 
practice  that  invariably  results  in  a lesser  sentence  for  the  offender),  reductions  in 
police  forces,  and  other  economies  the  criminal  justice  system  has  been  forced  to 
adopt.  Instead,  they  say  that  the  real  answer  lies  in  combining  a hard-nosed  approach 
to  crime  prevention  and  the  prosecution  of  criminals  with  an  equally  determined  ef- 
fort to  mitigate  the  social  causes  of  crime  — un  effort  in  which  the  black  community 
itself  must  play  a major  role. 

Specifically,  Daniels  wrote,  it  would  help  to  put  more  blacks  on  police  forces  and 
elsewhere  in  the  criminal  justice  system,  increase  police  efforts  to  reduce  the  drug 
trafficking  that  occurs  in  many  poor  black  communities,  and  encourage  police  sup- 
port of  community  anticrime  efforts.  "Finally,”  Daniels  said,  "many  blacks  believe 
that  they  themselves  must  act  to  reduce  crime  within  their  neighborhoods."  Blacks 
should  insist  that  their  elected  representatives  speak  out  against  crime  and  take  steps 
to  reduce  it.  They  should  become  more  actively  involved  in  public  schools  and  youth 
employment  programs  and  in  the  operation  of  their  local  police  precincts,  and  they 
should  mount  more  neighborhood  anticrime  efforts,  such  as  escort  services  for  the 
elderly,  civilian  volunteer  patrols  and  building-  and  block-watch  groups. 

In  other  words,  greater  community  involvement.  There's  nothing  startling  about 
those  conclusions,  but  there's  no  reason  to  think  there  should  be.  Crime  is  crime, 
whether  committed  by  blacks  or  whites.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a welcome  development 
that  black-on-black  crime  is  now  being  recognized  as  an  urgent  problem  for  black 
communities  and  for  society  as  a whole. 

• 

fOrdway  P Burden  welcomes  correspondence  to  his  office  at  t Vtl  Colonial  Blvd . 
Westwood  P.O..  Washington  Twp..  NJ  07675./ 
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Police  Captain. The  Greeley.  Colo..  Police  Department  is 
seeking  a police  captain/division  commander  for  this 
city  of  55.000.  Applicants  should  have  a minimum  of 
five  years  experience  in  a la  w enforcement  agency  at  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  or  above,  as  well  as  a four-year  degree 
in  a related  subject. 

Salary  for  the  position  is  set  at  $35,748.  although 
starting  salary  is  negotiable.  A seven  percent  increase  is 
anticipated  in  1983. 

Apply  before  July  31,  1982.  by  sending  resume  to: 
Personnel  Director.  City  of  Greeley,  919  7th  Street. 
Greeley,  CO  80631.  For  further  information,  call:  13031 
353-6123,  ext.  246. 

Corrections  Faculty.  The  Department  of  Criminology  at 
Indiana  State  University  has  a faculty  vacancy  to  be 
filled  by  a tenure-track  appointment  beginning  August 
25,  1982,  or  January  5,  1983.  Duties  of  the  position  will 
include  normal  academic  responsibilities  and  teaching 
courses  in  corrections. 

Applicants  must  have  an  earned  doctorate  in  a field 
related  to  criminal  justice.  College  teaching  experience, 
criminal  justice  field  experience  and  evidence  of  publica- 
tions are  preferred.  Rank  and  salary  are  dependent  upon 
qualifications. 

To  apply,  send  letter  of  application,  resume, 
transcript  and  the  names  of  three  references  to:  Dr. 
William  Nardini.  Search  Committee  Chairman.  Depart- 
ment of  Criminology,  Reeve  Hall  256,  Indiana  State 
University,  Terre  Haute,  IN  47809.  Deadline  for  ap- 
plications is  July  14,  1982. 

Police  Chief.  The  City  of  Waterloo.  Iowa  (population 
75,000),  is  seeking  a replacement  for  its  current  police 
chief,  who  will  retire  on  July  1.  Operating  under  a 
mayor/council  form  of  government,  the  chief  is  ap- 
pointed by  and  reports  directly  to  full-time  elected 


mayor.  The  department  consists  of  135  sworn  officers 
and  20  civilians. 

Minimum  qualifications  include  an  associate's  degree 
in  law  enforcement  or  the  equivalent,  with  a bachelor's 
preferred.  Applicants  must  have  attained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  for  at  least  five  years,  including  five  years  of 
police  administrative  and  managerial  experience  in  a 
department  of  at  least  comparable  size.  Excellent  salary 
and  fringe  benefits  package. 

Send  complete  and  detailed  resume,  before  June  25, 
to:  Roger  Mogle,  Director  of  Personnel  Administration, 
City  Hall,  Waterloo,  I A 50703.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer. 

Trial  Court  Administrator.  The  South  Dakota  Unified 
Judicial  System  is  accepting  applications  for  the  posi- 
tion of  trial  court  administrator  for  its  Seventh  Judicial 
Circuit,  located  in  Rapid  City. 

The  position  involves  directing  the  administrative  ac- 
tivities of  five  judges,  two  magistrates  and  other 
judicial  staff  in  a four-county  circuit.  The  successful  ap- 
plicant will  be  responsible  for  organizing,  directing, 
coordinating  and  directly  supervising  the  work  of  subor- 
dinates engaged  in  processing  all  circuit  and 
magistrate  s court  cases.  The  work  is  performed  under 
the  general  supervision  of  a Presiding  Circuit  Judge. 
Examples  of  the  work  to  be  performed  may  include: 
planning  and  organizing  administrative  services:  plan- 
ning office  layout  and  work  flow  of  court  adminstrative 
activities;  assigning  personnel  to  administrative  and 
clerical  functions;  directing  budgeting,  accounting,  per- 
sonnel and  other  major  staff  services;  directing  the 
preparation,  reproduction  and  distribution  of  court 
orders,  directives,  administrative  publications  and  com- 
munications; evaluating  personnel  and  administrative 
programs,  establishing  training  programs  for  court 
clerical  personnel  and  directing  the  development  of  ad- 


Runaways  and  Non-Runaways 
In  an  American  Suburb: 

An  Exploratory  Study  of  Adolescent  and  Parental  Coping 

by  Albert  R.  Roberts,  Seton  Hall  University 
with  an  Introduction  by  Albert  S.  Allissi,  University  of  Connecticut 


Every  year  an  estimated  million  people  run  away  from  home,  and  many  of  these  people  are 
adolescents  who  become  victims  of  crime,  drugs,  sex,  and  murder.  In  approaching  the  problem 
5 of  runaway  youth,  Professor  Roberts  studied  and  interviewed  in  depth  thirty  runaways  and  thirty 
i other  youths  who  had  not  left  their  homes. 

‘‘Dr.  Roberts’  study,"  states  Dr.  Allissi  in  the  Introduction,  “is  not  just  another  comparison 
j control  feroup  study.  .Mbut)  sheds  light  on  concrete  episodes,  crucial  situational  and  interactional 
variables.  Parents  and  others  so  essential  to  the  study  process  are  brought  into  the  study. . . as 
‘ a significant  component  in  the  interactional  drama  that  brings  about  runaway  behavior. . . . Dr. 
I Roberts'  study.  . .forces  us  to  recognize  that  the  problem  behavior  of  our  youths. . .lacks  meaning 
| unless  it  is  seen  in  the  situational  and  interactional  context  in  which  it  is  fostered  and  subject  to 
| social  and  legal  controls.” 


ministrative  programs  necessary  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  the  court. 

Applicants  should  have  a degree  in  public  administra- 
tion, business  administration  or  a related  field  from  an 
accredited  four-year  college  or  university,  as  well  as  ex- 
perience in  a trial  court,  and  the  ability  to  work  under 
the  President  Judge  and  with  the  State  Court  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Starting  salary  for  the  position  ranges  from  $19,406 
to  $22,317,  depending  upon  experience  and  education. 

Apply  before  June  25.  1982,  by  sending  personal 
resume  to:  Dan  Schenk,  Personnel  Officer,  Office  of 
State  Court  Administrator.  State  Capitol,  Pierre,  SD 
57501.  For  additional  information,  call:  (605)  773-4870. 
Police  Officer.  The  City  of  Corning,  N.Y.,  is  now  accep- 
ting applications  for  the  position  of  police  officer. 

Applicants  should  be  between  20  and  29  years  of  age. 
with  weight  proportionate  to  height.  They  should  have  a 
high  school  diploma,  and  vision  corrected  to  20/20.  Ap- 
pointment is  be  competitive  exam,  and  applicants  must 
pass  medical  and  physical  agility  tests.  Exam  will  be 
held  in  November  1982. 

Salary  is  $13,000  to  start,  and  $17,000  after  four 
years,  along  with  three  weeks  vacation.  Other  benefits 
include  12  sick  days  per  year,  medical  and  dental  plan, 
New  York  State  Policeman  s and  Fireman's  Retirement 
System  (half-pay  after  25  years)  paid  for  by  city,  and 
educational  incentive  pay.  All  uniforms  and  equipment 
furnished. 

Send  inquiries  to:  Corning  Civil  Service  Commission, 
City  hall.  Corning,  N.Y.  14830. 

Police  Officers.  Immediate  openings  are  available  in  the 
Largo,  Fla.,  Police  Department,  an  agency  that  serves  a 
city  of  65,000  residents  and  offers  progressive  and  pro- 
fessional growth  in  law  enforcement.  The  Largo  Police 
Department  was  recently  chosen  as  an  Integrated 
Criminal  Apprehension  Program  city  by  the  State  of 
Florida. 

Minimum  recruit-level  entry  requirements  include 
U.S.  citizenship,  a high  school  diploma  or  equivalent 
G.E.D.  recognized  by  the  State  of  Florida,  and  ap- 
plicants must  be  at  least  19  years  of  age.  Base  salary 
range  is  $14,019  to  $18,595  after  six  years  of  service, 
plus  a comprehensive  benefits  package.  Salary  incen- 
tives are  provided  by  the  State  of  Florida  for  a college 
degree  or  earned  college  credits  equivalent  to  two  years 
of  college. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to:  Largo  Police  Department, 
Personnel  Unit,  P.O.  Box  296,  Largo,  FL  33540. 


Looking  for  a Few  Good  Men  (or  Women)? 

Let  Law  Enforcement  News  help.  Job  listings  in  LEN  reach 
thousands  of  criminal  justice  professionals  each  issue,  getting 
your  message  to  the  best  pool  of  applicants  in  the  nation.  Send 
listings  to:  LEN,  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019 


CONFIDENTIAL  COUNSELING 

FOR  MARITAL 

AND  OTHER  PERSONAL  PROBLEMS 

Experienced  with  the  special  problems  of 
criminal  justice  personnel,  spouses  and  couples. 
For  information  or  appointment  in  Manhattan 
or  Westchester,  call  Dr.  Joyce  Sichel,  Ph.D., 
(212)  244-4270. 


134  pages 

Order  prepaid  from  The  John  Jay  Press,  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 


paperback 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Monograph  No.  13 


S3.00 


Creative 
Resume 
Associates 
39-39  221  Street  / Bayside,  NY  11361 
(212)  631-8199 
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'1-AuguRt  I.  Criminal  Justice  Systems  o( 
the  Western  World.  Presented  by  Wichita 
State  University.  For  further  details,  con- 
tact: Charles  K.  Heilmann.  Wichita  State 
University.  Hon  25.  Wichita.  KS  67208. 

VS.  The  Sixth  Notional  Youth  Workers 
Conference.  Sponsored  by  The  National 
Youth  Work  Alliance  To  be  held  in 
Washington,  IVC  For  further  information, 
contact  Conference  Staff.  Notional  Youth 
Work  Alliance.  1.146  Connecticut  Avenue. 
N . Suite  -"'OS.  Washington.  PC  20036. 
Telephone:  12021  765-0764. 

ICS.  Stress  Management  for  Police 
Presented  by  Washington  Crime  News  Ser- 
vices. To  be  held  in  Seattle.  Wash.  Fee: 
6315.  For  further  details,  contact: 
Washington  Crime  News  Services.  7620 
l ittle  River  Turnpike.  Annandale.  VA 
22003.  Telephone:  (7031 941-6600. 

7-6.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Fast  Peoria,  111. 
For  further  details,  contact:  Calibre  Press. 
666  Oundee  Rood.  Suite  1607.  Northbrook. 
II.  60602.  Telephone:  13121  498-5680. 

7-8.  Art  Theft  Prevention  Program 
Presented  by  Pennsylvania  Stale  Universi- 
ty Keller  Conference  Center.  University 
Park.  PA  16802. 

11-15.  45th  Annual  Conference  of  The  No- 
Konnl  College  of  Juvenile  Justice.  To  be 
held  in  Portland.  Ore.  For  further  details, 
contact:  National  College  of  Juvenile 
Justice.  P.O.  Box  8978.  University  of 
Nevada.  Reno.  NV  89507.  Telephone:  (702) 
784-6012. 

11- 30.  The  Second  Biennial  Al1  School  of 
Justice  Institute  on  Juvenile  Justice  To  be 
held  in  Ixmdon.  England.  Presented  bv  The 
American  University  School  of  Justice.  For 
further  information,  contact  Pean  Richard 
A.  Mvren.  Pirector.  Institute  on  Juvenile 
Justice  in  England  and  America.  The 
American  University.  Washington.  PC 
20016.  Telephone:  (2021  686-2532 

12- 15.  Practical  Homicide  Investigation 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  University  of 
Pelawore  in  cooperation  with  the  Pelaware 
State  Police.  To  be  held  in  Wilmington.  Pel 
Fee:  $295.  For  more  information  or 
brochure,  contact:  Jacob  Haber.  University 
of  Pelaware.  2800  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Wilmington.  PF  19806.  Telephone:  (3021 
738-8155. 

12-16.  Fourth  Internal  Affnirs  Workshop, 
'sponsored  by  The  Southwestern  'Legal 
Foundation.  For  further  details,  contact. 
Donald  T.  Shanahan.  Pirector.  South- 
western Low  Enforcement  Institute.  P.O. 
Box  707.  Richardson,  TX  75080. 
Telephone:  (214)  690-2394. 

12-23  Drug  Investigation  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Council.  For  further 
details,  contact:  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Council.  1 Ashburton 
Place.  Room  1.310,  Hoston,  MA  02108. 

12-23.  Supervisory  Development  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Georgia  Police  Academy. 
For  further  details,  contact:  Ms.  Tobie 
Oliver.  Registrar.  Georgia  Police  Academy. 
P-O.  Box  1456.  Atlanta.  GA  30371. 
Telephone  (4041  656-6105. 

14-15.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Johnston. 
Idaho  For  further  details,  see-  July  7-8 

14-15.  Evidence  Presentation  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Georgia  Police  Academy. 
For  further  details,  see:  July  12-23. 

19.  Revolver  Familiarization  And  Re- 
qualification  Course.  Presented  by  The 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council.  For  further  details,  see:  July  12-23. 

19-21.  Police  Rangemaster  Course. 
Presented  by  Davis  Clnrk  & Associates. 
For  further  details,  contact:  Mr.  Pale 
Hongland.  Training  Programs  Coor- 
dinator. Davis  Clnrk  & Associates,  P.O. 


Box  6524,  Modesto,  CA  95355.  Telephone: 
(209)  577-5020. 

19- 23.  Video  Surveillance  Operations 
Course.  Presented  by  The  National  In- 
telligence Academy.  Fee:  S495.  To  be  held 
in  Fort  I^uderdale.  Fla.  For  further  infor- 
mation. contact:  David  P.  Barrett.  Direc- 
tor. NIA.  1300-1400  NW  62nd  Street.  Fort 
Iauderdale.  FI.  33309.  Telephone:  (3051 
776-5500. 

20- 22.  Hostage  Negotiation  Techniques  for 
Police.  Presented  by  Washington  Crime 
News  Services.  Fee:  S3 15.  To  bo  held  in 
Seattle.  Wash.  For  further  details,  see:  July 
6-8. 

24- 25.  Survival  ft  Judgmental  Shooting 
Techniques  for  Law  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  Povis  Clark  & Associates. 
For  further  details,  see:  July  19-21. 

26-27.  Electronic  Spying  and 
Countermeasures  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Ross  Engineering  Associates.  Fee:  *400. 
Ten  percent  discount  if  two  or  three  attend 
from  one  company  For  further  details,  con- 
tact: Ross  Engineering  Associates.  7906 
Hope  Valley  Court  Adamstown.  MP 
21710  Telephone:  1301)831-8400. 

25- 29.  Summer  Camp  Session:  Martial  Arts 
and  Range  Instructors  Workshop 
Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & 
Associates.  To  be  held  in  Winchester,  Vo. 
For  further  details,  contact:  Pr.  Richard  VV. 
Kobetz,  North  Mountain  Pines  Training 
Center.  Route  Two,  Box  342.  Winchester. 
VA  22601  Telephone:  (703)  662-7288. 

26- 30.  The  37th  Annual  Short  Course  for 
Prosecuting  Attorneys.  Presented  by 
Northwestern  University  School  of  Ijiw  in 
Chicago.  For  further  details,  contact:  Office 
of  Continuing  Legal  Education.  North- 
western University  School  ol  l.aw.  357  F. 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago.  11,60611. 

26-30.  Basic  Photography  School.  Spon- 
sored by  The  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Council.  For  further 
details,  see:  July  12-23. 

26-28.  Management  For  Women  in 
Criminal  Justice  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Sam  Houston  State  University  Criminal 
Justice  Center  Fee:  $200.  For  lurther 
deluils,  contact.  Continuing  Education 
Criminal  Justice  Center.  Sam  Houston 
State  University.  Huntsville.  Tex. 

AUGUST 

I4i  Annual  Training  Seminar  of  The  Inter- 
national Association  of  Auto  Theft  In- 
vestigators. To  he  held  in  Baltimore,  Md. 
Fee:  $65.  For  additional  information  and 
registration  forms,  contact:  Detective 
Sergeant  C O.  Brickey.  Maryland  State 
Police,  60 1 Fast  Fayette  Street.  Baltimore. 
MP.  Telephone:  (301)  486-3101. 

3-5.  Hostage  Negotiation  — Tactics  and 
Alternatives.  Presented  by  Washington 
News  Crime  Services.  Fee:  $315.  To  be  held 
in  Steamboat  Springs.  Colo.  For  further 
details,  sec:  July  6-8. 

3-5.  Burglary  Reduction  Course.  Presented 
by  The  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Center.  For  further  details,  see: 
July  12-23. 

3-6.  Bomb  Threat  Response  Course 
Presented  by  Police  International  Ltd.  To 
be  held  in  Buffalo,  N Y Tuition:  *550  For 
further  information,  contact:  Police  Inter- 
national Ltd..  Box  220.  Oakton.  VA  22124. 
6-7.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Auburn.  Wash. 
For  further  information,  see:  July  7-8. 

9-10.  Investigative  and  Security  Elec- 
tronics and  Security  Electron!*  Seminar. 
Presented  by  Police  International  Ltd.  To 
be  held  in  Washington.  D.C  Tuition  *400. 
For  further  information,  see:  August  3-6. 

9-12.  Security  Electronics  Seminar. 
Presented  by  Police  International  Ltd.  To 
be  held  in  Washington.  P.C.  Tuition:  S700. 
For  further  information,  see:  August  3-6. 


9- 20.  Crime  Scene  Search  School.  Presented 
by  The  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Council.  For  further  details,  sec; 
July  12-23. 

KM  I.  Fire  and  Arson  Seminar.  Presented 
by  The  University  of  Delaware  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Newark,  Pel..  Police  Deport- 
ment and  the  Office  of  The  Pelaware  State 
Fire  Marshal.  Fee:  $195.  For  further  infor- 
mation. contact:  Jacob  Haber.  University 
of  Pelaware.  2800  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Wilmington.  PE  19806.  Telephone:  (3021 
738-8155. 

10- 12.  Interrogation  and  Interview  for  In- 
vestigations Seminar  Presented  by 
Washington  Crime  News  Services  To  be 
held  in  Steamboat  Springs.  Colo,  Fee:  *3 1 5. 
For  further  details,  see:  July  6-8. 

11- 13.  Technical  Intelligence  Course. 
Presented  by  The  National  Intelligence 
Academy.  Fee:  *325.  To  be  held  in  Reno, 
Nev.  For  further  details,  see:  July  19-23. 

16- 18.  Police  Rangemaster  & Firearms  In- 
structor Course.  Presented  by  Povis  Clork 
& Associates.  Fee:  *300.  For  further 
details,  see:  July  19-21. 

17- 19.  Intermediate  Management  Develop- 
ment for  Police.  Presented  by  Washington 
Crime  News  Services.  To  be  held  in  Steam- 
boat Springs,  Colo.  Fee:  S3 1 5.  For  further 
information,  see:  July  6-8. 

25-27.  Defensive  Tactics  Course.  Presented 
by  The  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Council.  For  further  details,  see: 
July  12-23 

30.  Handcuffing  Course.  Presented  by  The 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council.  For  further  details,  sec:  July  12-23. 

30-September  3.  legal  Procedures  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Georgia  Police  Academy. 
For  further  details,  see  July  12-23. 

Ill- September  5.  Tenth  Anniversary  Con- 
ference of  the  National  Black  Police 
Association.  l*rosented  by  The  National 
Block  Police  Association  Conference  Com- 
mittee To  lie  held  in  Houston.  Tex  For  fur- 
ther details,  contort.  Mr  K.C  Humphrey. 
121 1 Regency.  Houston.  TX  77IU5 

SEPTEMBER 

6-8.  ICAP  Crime  Analysis  Seminar. 
Presented  by  Washington  Crime  News  Ser- 
vices To  be  held  in  Hapeville.  Ga.  Fee: 


*315.  For  further  details,  sec:  July  6-8 

641.  Intermediate  Management  Develop- 
ment lor  Police  Seminar  Presented  by 
Washington  Crime  News  Services.  Fee. 
$315  For  further  details,  see.  July  6-8. 

7-N.  Street  Survival  Course.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  Tobe  held  in  Arlington.  Tex 
Fee:  $50.  For  further  details,  see  July  7-8. 

10-11.  Street  Survival  Seminar  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press  To  bo  held  in  Amarillo. 
Tex,  For  lurther  details,  see:  July  7-8. 

13- 17.  Technical  Surveillance  Course. 
Presented  by  The  National  Intelligence 
Academy  Fee:  $495.  To  be  held  in  Fort 

1- auderdnle.  Fla.  For  further  details,  see 
July  19-23. 

14- 17.  VIP  Protective  Operations  Course 
Presented  by  Police  International  Ltd.  To 
be  held  in  Washington.  P C Tuition;  *550 
For  further  details,  see:  August  3-6. 

20- 21  l ow  Enforcement  Photography 
Workshop.  Sponsored  by  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  To  be  held  in  Rochester.  NY.  For 
more  information,  write  law  Enforcement 
and  Security  Market*.  Eastman  Kodak 
Company.  Pept  0617-A.  343  State  Street. 
Rochester.  NY  14650. 

2(M)ctober  I Traffic  Accident  Reconstruct 
tion  Course  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  *195.  For 
further  details,  see  September  21-23. 

21- 23.  Police  Interview  ft  Interrogation 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Institute  ol 
Police  Traffic  Management  For  further  in- 
formation. contact.  University  of  North 
Florida.  1567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.,  South 
Jacksonville.  FI.  32216.  Telephone:  1904) 
646-2722. 

21-23.  Stress  Management  for  Police 
Presented  by  Washington  Crime  News  Ser- 
vices. To  l>e  held  in  Hapeville.  Ga.  Fee: 
*315.  For  further  details,  see:  July  6-8. 

2- 1-25.  Domestic  Terrorism  and  Outlaw 
Motorcycle  Gangs  Seminar.  Presented  by 
The  Brookfield  Township  Police  Depart- 
ment. Fee:  *50.  To  be  held  in  Brookfield, 
Ohio.  For  lurther  details,  contact  Ptlm.  J C 
Mitchell.  Brookfield  Police  Pept.  6844 
Strimhu  Pr..  Box  21.  Brookfield.  Ohio 
44403.  Telephone:  (216)  448  4045. 

27- October  I Surveillance  Operations 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  National  In- 
telligence Academy.  Fee:  S-195.  To  he  held 
in  Fort  I^iuderdule.  Fla.  For  lurther  details, 
see:  July  19-23. 

28- 30.  Arson  Seminar  Presented  by  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  To  be  held 
almard  the  VS  John  \\  Brown,  Pier  12 


North  River  Root  of  Morton  St.).  New  York. 
NY  Fee:  *85.  *100  at  the  door.  For  further 
detoils,  contact:  The  Criminal  Justice 
(’enter.  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice.  444  West  56th  Street.  New  York. 
NY  10019  Alt:  Mr.  John  Garcia. 

OCTOBER 

2s30.  Hi-Hlne  Fire  Safety  Director  Course 
I ‘resented  by  The  Criminol  Justice  Center 
of  John  Jav  College  of  Criminal  Justice  Ad- 
vance lee:  *140.  Slot)  at  door  For  further 
details,  see  September  28-30. 

4-5,  Street  Survivul  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  To  lie  held  in  Albuquerque, 
NVI  For  further  detail'  contact*  Sgt  Bern 
stein.  Albuquerque  PI)  Telephone  15051 
766  -18 1 1 

4- 8  Police  Budget  Workshop.  Presented  by 
The  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage 
ment.  Fee:  $295.  For  further  information, 
see:  September  21-23, 

5- 7  Hontugf  Negotiation  Techniques  for 
Police.  Presented  by  Washington  Crime 
News  Services.  To  be  held  in  Indianapolis. 
Ind.  Fee:  *315.  For  further  details,  see  July 

6- 8. 

9-12.  Community  Violence  The  I’olicr  and 
Public  Response  < nurse  Co- 'sponsored  by 
The  School  of  l riminul  Justice  at  Michigan 
sLiU\  in  cooperation  with  The  Foundation 
lor  Police  Community  Relations,  To  bo  held 
at  The  Renaissance  Center  - Detroit 
(Austin  Hotel  For  lurther  details,  contact 
Jack  R.  Greene.  Alichigun  Mule  Universe 
l>  Mhool  of  Criminal  Justice.  Baker  Hull. 
Fust  l ansing  Alich.  4*021 

1 1- 15.  Crime  Prevention  Course  Presented 
by  The  Georgia  Police  Academy.  For  lur- 
ther details,  see.  July  12-23. 

12- 14.  Hostage  Negotiation  Techniques  for 
Corrections.  Presented  by  Washington 
Crime  News  Services  To  Ik-  held  in  In 
dianapolis.  Ind.  Fee:  *315.  For  lurther 
details,  see:  July  6-8 

13- 15,  Police  Media  Relations  Seminar 
Presented  by  The  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  *225.  For  further 
details,  see:  September  21-23- 

19-22  Bodyguard  Operations  Course 
Presented  by  Police  International  Ltd.  Tui- 
tion: *645.  For  further  details,  see  August 
i fi. 

27-29  Psychological  Screening  of  Police  Of- 
ficers Pre*onted  by  The  Institute  ol  Police 
Traffic  Management  Fee  8225.  For  fur 
thar  information,  see:  September  21-23 


Skating  around  in  circles? 

Is  your  career  really  rolling  along  or  has  the  growing 
criminal  justice  information  gap  stopped  your  pro- 
gress? 

Law  Enforcement  News  can  put  you  on  the  right  pro 
fessional  track.  Every  two  weeks,  LEN  brings  you  the 
latest  information  on  where  choice  career  oppor 
tunities  lie. . who's  in  and  who’s  out.  . what’s  work 
ing  and  what's  not.  . the  why’s  and  wherefore’s  of 
getting  ahead  in  the  police  world. 

So  stop  spinning  your  wheels  and  subscribe  today  to 
Law  Enforcement  News  — the  number  one  newspaper 
for  the  professional  who  needs  to  know  more. 

Yes.  I'm  ready  lo  roll  with  Law  Enforcement  News.  Please  enter  my  subscrip 
lion  lor 

one  year  (S 1 4 00)  one  year  foreign  (S 1 9 00) 

Iwo  years  (S26  00)  l^ee  years  ($38  00) 


Name  . 
Title. . . _ 
Address 


Agency. 


City 1 Slate Zip. 

Return  with  check  or  money  order  lo.  IFN.  444  West  56th  Street.  New  York 
Cily.NY  10019. 
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successful  program  1 The  CJ  Monitor 

NewsBriefs  2 Criminal  Justice  Library . 

Congress  moves  to  puts  some  padding  Burden’s  Beat 

in  body  armor  as  ban  on  'cop-killer’  Job  opportunities . 

ammo  picks  up  steam 3 Upcoming  Events 
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